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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

> receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed ent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
orwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 


ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 














NTER EXHIBITION, under the 


Superintendence of Mr. WALLIS, removed from the 
FRENCH GALLERY to the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS’ GALLERY, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 
is NOW OPEN from 9 until 5 o’clock daily. Admission 1s. 


Eg MA HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
— to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Prelimi Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all iculars, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvs, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Nowlng on, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 








HOLESALE MANUFACTURED 

STATIONERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. Goodwill, 

Stock, and Plant, £500, or a Partner with £1,000 treated with. 

Gentlemanly occupation, and previous knowledge unnecessary. 
—Apply to Mr. Samusr, Solicitor, 3 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. ~ 





ONEY at REDUCED 


TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 
fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 

Ht 8 —_ ae ees OAR, from £10 ¥ £1,000, re- 
instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 

Seposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of , or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 


SCALE of IN- 





Erase Gann WE TE Fy ona 
HREEPENCE in the SHILLING 


DISCOUNT on BOOKS.—THOMAS BOSWORTH SUP- 
PLIES to the Public, at his trade counter, all PU BLICA- 
TIONS at the trade price, areduction (generally) of 25 
a HS or 3d. in the Books not in Stock ordered 
next ahemntog Sore Dy ‘Tome HL, 

> , tely despatched. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 








CIENCE EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The Physical and Chemical Subjects required for the Exami- 
nations of this University in Science, Medicine, and Arts are 
included in the COURSES of RES delivered in 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor HIRST, 
ERS, Professor FOSTER, and Professor WILLIAMSON, 
‘RS. 

For particulars apply at the Office of the College, Gower 
Street, W.C, 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—Professor 
' PARTRIDGE will deliver his COURSE of LECTURES on 
ANATOMY, onthe Evenings of MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, 
20th, 27th, and the 4th, 11th, and 18th of DECEMBER. 
The Lectures commence each Evening at Eight o'clock pre- 
cisely. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 
Secretary- 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
MR. BAKER’S PAPER on the ALBERT NYANZA, 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th. Fellows are informed that on 
this occasion the rule will necessarily be strictly enforced which 
limits the number of visitors introduced personally by each 
member, to one. 














[OX pax INSTITUTION, 
d November 1, 1865. 


Notice 1s Heresy Given, that the followi COURSES of 
LECTURES will be delivered in the THEATRE of this IN- 
STITUTION during the a. Season, commencing on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, at Seven o’clock precisely. 


First Course.—Three Lectures on “The History of Ancient 
Art.” By CHARLES T. NEWTON, Esq., of the British 
Museum. Monday, Noverber 13th, 20th, 27th, 1865, 

Second Course.—Three Lectures on *‘ The Crusades ;” on ** Joan 
of Are;” and on “Dante.” By the Rev. WILLIAM 
HOLMES. Thursday, November 16th, 23rd, 30th, 1865, 

Third Course.—Two Lectures on “‘Some Laws of Chemicai 
Combination.” By WILLIAM ODLING, M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical School of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Monday, December 4th, 11th, 
1865. 

Fourth Course.—Three Lectures on “‘ The Laws of Life, in Rela 
tion to the Health of the People.” By EDWIN LAN- 
KESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Middlesex. Thursday, 
December 7th, 14th, 1865; January 4th, 1866. 

Fifth Course.—Four Lectures on “ Acoustics, with Special 
Reference to Recent Experiments and Discoveries.” By G. 
CAREY FOSTER, Esq., B.A., F.C.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics in University College, London. Monday, 
December 18th, 1865, January 8th, 15th, 22nd, 1866. , 

Siavth Course. —Eight Lectures on “Chemistry.” By J. 
ALFRED WANKLYN, Esq., F.R.S.E., FCS, Professor 
of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory in the 
London Institution. Thursday, January lit 25th ; 
February ist, 8th, 15th; March Ist, 8th, 15th, 1866. 

Seventh Course.—Three Lectures on “The Natural History of 
the Malayan Archipelago.” By ALFRED R. WALLACE, 
Esq. Monday, January 29th; February 5th and 12th, 1866. 

Eighth Course.—Three Lectures on ‘* Architectural Eneineer 
ing. especially the Construction of Bridges.” By WILLIAM 

LE, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Civil Engineering in 
University College, London; Lecturer at the Royal School 
of Naval Architecture. Monday, February 19th, 26th; 
March 5th, 1866, 

Ninth Course.—Three Lectures on ‘‘Music:” “ Handel ;” 
“ Mendelssohn :” “ Cathedral Composers.” By the Rev. 
SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A., Minor Canon and Librarian 
fe Paul's Cathedral. Monday, March 12th, 19th, 26th, 

Tenth Course.—Tea Lectures on “ Botany; principaliy on the 
Reproductive Organs of Floweri ants, and the Prin- 
ciples of Classification.” By ROBERT BENTLEY, Esq., 

.L.S., Professor of Botany in the London Institution, tn 
King’s College, London, and to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. Thursday, March 29th; April 5th, 12th, 
19th, 26th ; May 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 31st, 1866, 

Eleventh Course.—Three Lectures on “The Distribution of 
Species and the Unity of the Human Race.” By GEORGE 
ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiol in the University of Oxford. Monday, April, 
2nd, 9th, 16th, 1866. 

Twelfth Course.—Two Lectures oh “Commercial Law, in Con- 
nexion with the Travers’ Testimonial Endowment.” By 
JOHN YOUNG, Esq., F.S.A. Monday, April 23rd, 30th, 1866. 

Thirteenth Course.—Four Lectures on “The English Female 
Poets. %! ROBLN ALLEN, Esq. Monday, May, 7th, 14th, 
2ist, 28th, 1866. 

The Second, Fourth, Sixth, and Tenth Courses are intended 
especially for the Families of Proprietors, who will be admitted 
to them by a Separate Ticket, which is forwarded to every 
Proprietor. 

Four Conversazioni will be held on the Evenings of Wednes- 
day, December 20, 1865; January 17, February 21, March 21, 


BY “WILLIAM TITE, Hon. Secre 
London Institation, October, 1865. pres 4 


A 





CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
to for the Univer- 


» &c.—Address, 


Richmond Park, receives PUPILS bee 
sities, the various Com tive ons 
M.A., Messrs. Wituss & Srommnantoehedlioen 








Sale by Auction. 


EGG OF THE MOA, OR DINORNIS, FROM NEW 
ZEALAND. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 


that he has received instructions to offer for SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY, 24rn NOVEMBER, at o o'clock, a Specimen, 
nearly perfect, of this VERY RARE and REMARKABLE 
EGG, the bird of which is now presumed to be quite extinct. 
The E g has just arrived per ., Ravenscraig,” and is pro- 
bably the * Dinornis ingens” of en. A long account of the 
singular discovery of this Egg was published in the Wellington 
»apers. The Egg will be on view the day prior, and Catalogues 
ad on application. 








HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limmrep). 
CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F-.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


1 & 2 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Taste A, wirn Prorirs. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. . 





Agel Premium. |Age| Premium. |Age| Premium. Ase Premium. 





£8. d, 
50; 4 7 








£8. 4 £ 
30; 27 0 140] 3 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acents Waxtep. Apply to Chief Office. 


. a 
0 


8 
3 9 
- 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000 
Losses paid ap ¥ be as 06 ee -. 8,000,000 
FIRE INSUKANCES GRANTED on every description of 
Reperet, at home and abroad, at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the 
—— 1s, 6d. per Cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 





Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured an Annual 
Payment of hom 33 to £5 5s. 7 ~ 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 
REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Pa ag rg nepey 
New Zealand, upon current terms the respective es. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London; 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatmen Jimes Howr, Ph.D, 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &., Author bh Mameal of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &e. 


London: LONGMAN & CO. ; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 


Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US, By A, Esxe.t, Grosvenor Street, W. 

** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 

the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 


thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 


greatest benefit. >The Sun, Aug. 25. 
Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had otf all 
Booksellers. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 
OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreet, GRosVENOR 
SquaRe. ‘ 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor SrReEET Gocormee Sevare, sole inventor oni 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
India-rubber gum. Ete wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; y~ are more natural, durable, and conte np 


than =% yet in are self-adhesive, rend 
yee ee thi adjoining tet, aso supplied a8 prices within 
pliaes -& Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 


particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
as aieastution and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
Thepention invited, 

*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and_ 448 
STRAND ueeeee Charing Cross Railway Stati on). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and masticat.on. 
Operations of every kind the most nervous 


being unnecessary, 
Eonsultat can be dngge se without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
nsultation free ee Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 


For the efficacy, wMtility and success of their 
system, yutem, ote “Lanost.” ‘ 
pee mg at 30 Berners Oxford Street ; 
Hull; 10 Norfolk Birook, 
Sheffield ; 4 Mast F: Parade, ; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough. 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE | SKINS, 

with’ a delightful and’ fragran using the 

celebrated U SERVICE AP TAB 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


AiR. HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
This at first used only for Gou oe 
to. be ag all cases of Chronic and pai 
Rh Sciatica, N 


Stu Totnes 








i 


of stamps. 
282 Regent Street, Ww. 





SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


G AUCs —LEA & PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE 


1s prepared solely by Lea & Pernrrss. 
soul to, thal worthless 
ont gl = eS Names are on 


Wrapper, 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrrerors, 


Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & Bracxwett; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &. 


PECIAL NOTICE. —DUTY OFF TEA.— 


‘Black Ten 6d., 2s. Emme Gk ts te por pound. The naost 


delicious Black Tea Tea the Wari is now only 3s. 6d. 
1s. » Is. 


Ried, 1s. 
cae ‘A Price Current free. Biyars at Market Prices 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 





Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from £8. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 

192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders ex eeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d, and 6s. 6d, per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
aa or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 


CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000° 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—Is. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozer. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of bro poges tation ery 


Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage tograp hie 
yy Writing Cases, &c., post ae 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
phe begs to inform "the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel ilies oe 
of his unrivalled machinery for ee steel has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful — — which, for 

oe iy ag of temper, quality of above all, ch 
rice, must ensure universal coped on, and defy 

Stoel on. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee o 
quality; they are put up in boxes epee one gross each 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introdused his warranted” sc hool and . ae ie pens, which 
ren 





2 being of egrees of 
flexibility, and wi dng oll um, opal broad ae suitable for 


the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birm m; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
ehurch treet, London. 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 
Sensation. —This marvellous figure, which created such an 

ext sensation at the court of the Emperor of China, 
ee daily at 252 Strand, from 10 “ ‘. abies free, with 
ee for 14 Stamps,—H. G. & CO., 252 








r GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged 


Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Bill Button, Mother and 
Punch; 150 fee for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 


CLARKE & fe CO ae Bean 


MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 

an napa evolutions daily at 252 St from 10 tillé. The 
x sent post free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO. 














Vol. IIL., -now ready, price 16s., free by post. 


THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 











Proceedings of the Anthropo- Observations on the Skeleton 
logical Society of Paris. ofa Hottentot. By Jeffries. 
Biichner’s Force and Matter. Wyman, M.D. 
The Science of History. Brain and Mind. 
Races of the Old World. Prehistoric Times. 
Physical Characteristics of the The Psychonomy of the Hand. 
neient and Modern Celt Anthropology and the British 


of Gaul and Britain. By Association. 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. JOURNAL OF THE eee 
The Science of Religions. LOGICAL Soerety: Carter 
The Plurality of the Human Blake. Repert on Anthro- 

pology at 
Zimmermann’s Homme. urton. Notes on Certain 
Matters connected with the 


Mythologic wy of South 
Africa, and of the Esqui- 
maux in Greenland. 

On the Thinking ¢ Substance in 
Man. By T. Collyn Simon. 

Lacustrine Habitations and 
Primeeval Antiquities. 


Dah 

Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean-.. 
derthal Skull. Laing on 
Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness, Roberts and 


Proceedings of the Anthro- Blake on Kistvaens in Shet- 
pological Society of Paris. land. = elly on Kent’s. 
Farewell Dinner bw Captain Hole. rts on Pre- 

Burton. historic Hut Circles. (With 
Correspondence. a Plate. i Bird on ul» 
Anthropological News. near Cheltepham, Proceed- 


i a and Pseudo-Philo- 
Diefenbach’ Introduction to 


Ethnogrept y and the His- of Officers. Sellon on Phallic. 
of Civilization. Worship in India. Lund 
pee on Biblical Ethno- and bank on Syphilisin 
Dute 1 Remy th Bo 

pt ’ of the ‘ea- 
Man and the orld cock on a Skull exhumed 


On be Prospects of Anthro- 


cal Science at the on Fetish Worship in E t. 
at Association of 1865, Shortt on the 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. Wearers” of India, Vom. 
Race in eng 8 béry on the Dervishes and 
a ae Early History of Man- of Central Asia. 
ind. Exhibition of two nt om 
- a Mummies. Pritchard 


Frans Annals of Scot- 


Bodichon on Humanity. 

On Ancient British Sculp- 
tured Rocks. 

Medizval Travelling in South 
America, 


the Inhabitants of Viti. 
Anderson and Blake on 
Remains from Keiss, Win- 
wood = aa 
among 

Owen pay —z oN 
cesses. The I Bishop of Natal 


Text-books on Anthropol on Efforts of Missionaries. 
Proceedings of the Paris Seemann on Western Es- 
thropological Society. kimo Land. 





Astronomical Traditions. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Will shortly be published. Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Diamond Dust. By Eliza Cook. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 
Poets. Fd ee Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 

di We > 7 the rae to a lad nen she declares that 

e never found so a 

a ae many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”. 

“Jt will everywhere, eune jolt closes, and ot all seasons, be 








welcome. ... These 400 in number, form 
the sum total'of all thats ero, beaten bling.” — 
British Standard. “er yee 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, F.C, 





‘A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
In the press. 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 


By Dr. Davap Tuomas. 
This n-book has been compiled upon the laid 
orate yt i that at a hyn be praise addressed God. 
only hymn-book has ever been compiled on ths, 
the only true principle. 
London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSES of FEBRUARY 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Negatives of 
WARREN DE LA Roz, Eqn President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ANDLES.—The NEW libpng —Self- 
fitting. No Holder, ad Sees es Semana. 


Frevn’s Improved Paten Candle 
is Se.r-rirrine, Clean, Saf oy Weondasinen =. to the 
end, Sold To by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 


for Export at the 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Frety’s cetenratep Unsitep Service Soar Tap and 
Parent Pararrine Canpies, a8 supplied to HER MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT. 








YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
are gna ea nay Me 
Establishment, tz 

House, Green, 


of the most exlubriows spots in Syren Profession to be one 
of te ‘king’ Cross Station, ns Great Northern ativay 





PAD Ome 





Now ready, boarda, price 1s, 6d., 


Hite: : a Collection of the Best, 


Tales contributed to “Temple Bar,” “Once a W 
“ Chambers’s J ” &e. Lines Hoven, M.A, Wi 
Two Iustrations by W. Scaweycu GiLLperr. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, B.C. 


Life : its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grixpow. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above mh in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had com lete, in extra clo ce 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s, ; weroett Isa.” “Ie 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


The Little Things of Nature. 


Considered especially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence. 
By L. H. Garnvon, Author of “ Life: its Nature,” &c, 


For use in a series of fireside in a well-ordered 
household, and as a stimulus and mm wh my, Bde 
tion afterwards, they are admirable,”— W eekly Review, 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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HATCHARD & 


THE, READER. 


CoO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 





PUBLISHERS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT. 
BOOKS BOUND. 

BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





187 PICCADILLY, W. 








Price 2d., or 12s. per 100, 


THE COTTAGE ALMANACK FOR 1866. 
By REV. A. OXENDEN. 


A SHEET. LARGE TYPE. MAY BE ALTERED TO SUIT ANY LCCALITY. 
Specimens sent free to Clergymen. 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY 


LIMITED. 





THE NOVEMBER LIST 


OF DUPLICATE STOCK, 


At very Reduced Prices, is Now Ready, and will be forwarded free, on application to 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jvun., Manager, 
15 Old Bond Street, W. 











THE LATE DR. LINDLEY, F.R.S. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
Photographic Portraits of Men 


of Eminence, 


CorTatns :— 

A. Portrait and Short Memoir of DR. LINDLEY. Also of 
COVENTRY PATMORE and FORD MADOX BROWN. 
Price 2s. 6d. post free ; 

“Or the Portraits separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve 
Postage Stamps. 


Londen: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 


Now ready, a Second Edition of Chapman’s Homer’s Iliad, 2 
Vols., fscp. 8vo, elegantly _— with Portrait of Chapman, 
and Frontispiece, cloth, 12s., 


‘The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 


Poets, never before in any Langv truly Translated, with 
a Comment on some of his Chief Places. Done accordi 
to the Greek by Georce Cuarman, With Introduction an 
Notes by the Rev. Ricuarp Hooper, M.A. 


In 2 Vols., fscp. 8vo, uniform cloth, 12s., 


‘The Odysseys of Homer. Truly 


Translated by Georcr -Caarmay. Edited by the Rev. 
Ricuaxp Hoorrer, M.A. 
In 1 Vol. fsep. 8vo, uniform cloth, 6s., 


Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 


HYMNS, EPIGRAMS, HESIOD, MUSAUS, and JUVE- 
NAL’S FIFTH SATIRE. Translated by Georcze Cuarman. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Hoorer, M.A. 


d, RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 








" This day, 8vo, pp. 622, with Coloured Plate of Facsimiles 
y ¥ Goth, 12s. éd., : 


Four Versions of the Holy Gos- 


PELS— in er ge 360 ; Anglo-Saxon, 995 ; Wycliffe, 
1389; and @, 1526, in parallel columns. With face 
and Notes by the Rev. Dr. Bosworrn, Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford, assisted by Grorcx 
Warne, M.A., of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Avery low price has been fixed, to ensure an extended sale 
. among stud and higher schools. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 








LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 


New Ready, 4 Vols., fscp. 8vo, cloth, 20s. ; large r in post 
; 8vo, cloth, 30s., vagy ’ 


The Whole Works of Roger 


ASCHAM, now first Collected and Revised, with a Life of 
‘the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Gixzs. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 





3th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


Hunt on the Skin ; a Guide to 


Treatment of of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 

it case By Exons Howe, FICK, Surgeon to the 
e 

Ki Skin, Street, 


“Mr. Hunt has 
ann iirgnsferred these diseases from the incurable 


: of 
tis af incre seated Beat sco ee 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


/MUDIEZ’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER 
Postage free on Application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR 











NOVEMBER. 
Postage free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rae Rorat Poiyrecuyic Ixstrretion. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 
Added immediately on ——— in e num suited to 
the probable a? ™ 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 











Catalogues and Terms on application ; as also the New List of 
Sure.us Corizs, at greatly ced prices, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. . 


MEMOIR of BISHOP MACKENZIE. 


and an 
ee 


Engraved Po 
8vo. 6s. beh ready. 
“This narrative is the modest memorial of one of the worthiest 
and noblest. men ever trained at Cam Bishop Mackenzie, 
like his predecessor, Henty ae, young. He was ~ 
thirty-six when the African fever found out, destitute 
medicines and of all kinds of necessary supp ont tae Se 


low on a little island where he was to have met 
adviser, Dr. Livingstone. But his lifetime was not too short 
for the development of a character remarkable a 
strength and rare simplicity—a character that will not soon 
forgotten by his contemporaries at Cambridge, or his coadjutors 
in Natal and on the river Shire; nor, we may add, by an n 
who reads this unassuming record of his brief labours, whi 
has been compiled in a manner to which he himself could 
scarcely have objected.”—Saturday Review. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 


3 Cc i fscp. 8vo, price 5s. 
C.8.C. Third Edition, revised, fscp »P [Now ly: 


“A little volume full of exceeding great promise. .... 
C. 8. C, possesses many of the highest attributes of a versifier 
. 1t needs no gift of second sight to foretell that C.S. C 


will again be heard of.”—Spectator. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 
GEOMETRY. By W. 8. Acprs, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 9s. 


THE MATHEMATICAL WRITINGS 
f DUNCAN FARQUHARSON GREGORY, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by Witt 
Watton, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Bio- 
hical Memoir by Rosert Lesiix Extis, M.A., late Fellow 

or Trinity College. 1 Vol., 8vo, 12s. 


ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum 
Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit Hew 
nicus Drury, A.M., Edito sexta, cura Henarcr Jomanna 
Hopgson, A.M. Sixth Edition, price 7s, 6d. [ow ¥; 


EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA : 


Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science. Partl. By 
Jounx Grore, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cam- 


bridge. 8vo, 9s. 


FURIOSO ; or, Passages from the Life of 


Ludwig von Beethoven. From the German. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


“This is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
great musician, furnishing details of his hood, which was very 
superficially treated by Spindler. The ook is rich, too, ... 
pictures of the olden time; gives us pleasant glimpses of by- 

one manners; and furnishes an interesting account of Bee- 

hoven’s introduction to the Emperor Jose I. and Haydn. It 
is a book which must interest all who the genius of Lud- 
wig von Beethoven.—Notes and 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON & CO. London : BELL & DALDY. 





M® THOMAS HUGHES, M.P.—See 
“MEN OF THE TIME. 
Mr. E. S. DICEY.—See “MEN OF THE TIME.” 
Mr. TOM TAYLOR.—See “MEN OF THE TIME.” 
Mr. J. STUART MILL.—See “ MEN OF THE TIME.” 


OIRS of 2,500 EMINENT LIVING MEN and 
For NOMEN. Seo “MEN OF THE TIME, the NEW BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Price 13s. 6d, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE a te The Broadway, Ludgate 





THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


In pott 18mo, boards (400 pages), 1s. 6d. ; in cloth, 2s.; and in 
. Roxburgh binding, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 


| ONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, 


with a Portrait. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE _ The Broadway, Ludgate 





THE LATE LORD PALMERSTON. 

In fsep. 8vo, limp, 1s.; by post, 14 Stampa, 
J beeps LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ° The Broadway, Ludgate 





CAWTHORN & HUTT 


Have just Printed 
A LIST OF TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, & NOVELS, 
Offered very cheap. 
They are all clean and fit for Binding. 





24 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 
ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED ' WORKS.” 


A CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DAY & SON (Limited), 6 Gate Street, London, W.C. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 


—_—__——— 


NATTALI %& BOND’S 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN BOOKS, 


COMPRISING ALL THEIR RECENT PURCHASES, 
18 NOW READY. 


Post Free for One Stamp. 
NATTALI & BOND, 23 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
531 








THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
* ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


In 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth (750 pages), price 3s. 6d., 


THe ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ad - The Broadway, Ludga 





This day is published, 8vo, 640 pages, 30s., 


[HE RECORD of ZOOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE for the Year 1864. Kdited by Dr, Aunzrr 
"cane aed Zoological literature of 1864, to 
is rt of the 
which this — ~~ orms a guide, consists of more than 25,000 
pages.”—Preface. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 
THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 
or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Morwre Puuosornen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., post free, 
THE UNSPEAKABLE; or, Life and 
Adventures of a Stammerer. 


* Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stamme 

ing child."—#raser’s Magazine, ‘ 

London Great Street, Lincoln 
: & SOARES, = St Queea 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED 


by the MONTHS of the YEAR: Text selected by R. 
Prcot. Many Hundred Woodcut Illustrations by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to, 31s. 6d. cloth, or 56s. 
morocco. [In a few days. 


CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EM- 


« BLEMS; 121 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leighton, 
F.8.A. mac Picot. Imperial 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
cloth ; or 52s. morocco. 


Itt, 


LYRA GERMANICA; Hymns for 


the Sundays and Chief Festivals. Translated by 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH ; 125 Woodcut Illustrations 
by J. Leighton, F.8.A. Fscp. 4to, 21s. cloth; or 36s. 
or 42s. morocco. 


IV, 


MRS. JAMESON and LADY EAST- 


LAKE’S HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplified in 
Works of Art. Second Edition. Etchings and Woodcut 
Tilustrations. 2 Vcls., 42s. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fourth Edition. Etchings 
and Woodcut Mlustrations. 2 Vols., 31s. 6d. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition. Etchings and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 1 Vol, 2ls. 


VIL 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, as represented in Christian Art. Third 
— Etchings and Woodcut Illustrations. 1 Vol., 
8. 


Vir 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME; with Woodcut Illustrations from 
the Antique, by G. Scharf. 4to, 2ls. eloth; or 42s. 
morocco. 


Ix, 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


e. PARSON. First Series. By A. K. H. B. With 41 
- Woodeuts from Original Designs by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 


SMITH. Newand Cheaper Edition. Price 5s. cloth; 
or 10s. 6d. calf. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 


TIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Jonn Srvarr Mitt, 
M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 2 Vols., 8vo, 
25s. 

xr 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE. Genuine Edition, —~ Type, with 36 
Woodcut Illustrations. 1 Vol., price 14s. cloth, gilt 
edges ; or 81s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


XIIL. 


JOURNALS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of MISS BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 
1852. Edited by Lapy THeresa Lewis. 3 Vols., 
8vo, with 3 Portraits, 42s. 


XIV. 


MOZART’S LETTERS (1769— 


1791), Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nort, 
b 'y Watiace. 2 Vols., with Portrait and Fac- 
p Mn 18s. 


XV. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


the REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Gerorce Bropie, Historiographer 


Royal of Scotland. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
[On the 20th inst. 


XVI. 


FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the 
0 


Chronology of the New Testament (B.c. 70 to a.p. 70). 
By Tuomas Lewin, M.A., F.5S.A. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


XVII. 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and 


Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of ‘‘ How 
we Spent the Summer, or a ‘ Voyage en Zigzag,’ in 
Switzerland and Tyrol.” 1 Vol., with 200 Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 


XVIII, 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 


its People. By Cuartes Boner. With 5 Maps and 
od. ae on Wood and in Chromo-lithography. 
. a 


xIXx, 
MISS ACTON’S MODERN 


' COOKERY-BOOK (for Private Families). 76th | 


_ * Thousand, Revised and fully Mustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





MESSRS. MOXON, 
DOVER STREET, W. 


New Books and New Editions at all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
ENOCH ARDEN, by AtFrep Tennyson. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, Fscp. 4to, price 21s. 


MRS. KEMELE. 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE’S 
POEMS, with some never before published. In 1 
Vol., fsep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d, [November 15, 


MISS MACREADY (Daughter of the 
Tragedian. ) 
COWL AND CAP, and other Poems, 


by CATHERINE MACREADY. Dedicated to Henry 
Taylor. In 1 Vol, fsep. 8vo, price 5s. 
[November 15. 


WILLIAM FULFORD, M.A. 
LANCELOT, and other Poems, by 


WILLIAM Futrorp, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Fscp. 8vo, price 6s. [November 15. 


THE aX §  wevkie DJ. ARMSTRONG, 


T.C.D. 
POEMS, by the late Epmunp J. Arm- 
STRONG, of Trinity College, Dublin; with a Memorial 
Preface. In 1 thick VoL, fsep. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
[November 15. 


STEPHEN HENRY BRADBURY 


Marie: 
LYRICAL FANCIES, by 8S. H. Brap- 
BuRY. Dedicated to Shirley Brooks. [ December 1. 


LADY PAGE WOOD AND MRS. 
STEELE 


EPHEMERA, by Helen and Gabrielle 
Carr (Lady Page Wood and Mrs. Steele). Illustrated 
by the former. Second Edition, cloth elegant, price 
10s. 6d.—‘‘ Marked by a peculiar chastened tone of 
taste and feeling.”—Athenewm. ‘‘Not a few of the 
verses have the true poetical ring.”—London Review, 


degre =~ WORDSWORTH, Poet-Lau- 
reate. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, selected 
and arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A. With 
Portrait. Being Vol. IV. of “Moxon’s Miniature 


Poets.” In square 16mo, elegant cloth, price 5s. 
[November 15. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


.A SELECTION from the WORKS of 


ROBERT BROWNING. With Portrait. Being Vol. 
IL. of ‘‘Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” In square 16mo, 
elegant cloth, price 5s. 


FREDERICK LOCKER and RICHARD 
DOYLE 


A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
FREDERICK LOCKER. With Portrait by Millais, 
and 19 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Being Vol. 
ILL. of ‘* Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” In square lémo, 
elegant cloth, prize 10s. 6d. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
ALFRED TENNYSON. With Portrait. Being Vol. 
I. of “‘Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” In square lémo, 
elegant cloth, price 5s. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


1. ATALANTA in CALYDON : a New 


and Cheaper Edition, fsep. cloth, price 6s. 
[November 22. 


2. CHASTELARD ; a Tragedy. Fsep. 
cloth, price 7s. [November 22. 


3. THE QUEEN-MOTHER, and RO- 
SAMOND. Two Plays. Fscp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


WM. MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WM. 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. In 2 Vols. elegant 
cloth, price 14s. ; large paper copies, price 24s. 


MARTIN FAROUTAR TUPPER, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.B.8. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
oz Martin F. Tupper, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
3s. 


brary Edition, price 8s. cloth; Pocket Edition, price | 


6d. 


EDWARD MOXON & UO.. 44 Dover Street, W. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
1789-1815. Library Edition, 14 Vols., 8vo, with 
Portraits, £10 10s., cloth. Crown Edition, 20 Vols., 
£6, cloth. People’s Edition, 12 Vols., £2 Ss., and 
Index Vol. 3s. 


ATLAS OF 109 MAPS AND PLANS TO 
THE ABOVE WORK. Demy 4to, £3 3s. People’s 
Edition, £1 11s. 6d. cloth. 








ALISON’S CONTINUATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1815-1852. Library Edition, 
9 Vols. Svo, £6 7s. 6d. People’s Edition, 8 Vols. 
Vols. I. to VII. are published, price 4s. each. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. Vols. I. and Il. 
Fourth Edition, 32s. cloth. 


THE SCOT ABROAD, AND THE 
ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE. By Joun. 
Hitt Burton. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, in Roxburgh 
binding, 15s. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. From 
St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count de Mon- 
TALEMBERT. Authorized Translation. Vols. 1 and 2. 
8vo, 21s. cloth. Vols, 3 and 4 in the Press. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 
OF SEBASTOPOL. Writtenin the Camp. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamuey, R.A. 8vo, 21s. cloth, with 
Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the 
Earliest Period to the year 1848. Ry the Rev. James. 
Wuite. Second Edition, post 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR 


CAMPAIGNS. By —— Taomas Hamittoxn. New 
Edition. Edited by F. Hardman, Esq. 8vo, 16s. cloth. 


THE NEW “EXAMEN;” or, an In- 
quiry into the Evidence of Certain Passages m 
** Macaulay’s History of England” concerning the 
Duke of Marlborough, the Massacre of Glencoe, the. 
Highlands of Scotland, Viscount Dundee, and William 
Peun. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s. Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
Joun Hitt Burton, Author of ‘ The Scot Abroad,” 
&c. In the Press. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
ar weak Fifteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating to 
the Escape of Charles the II. after the Battle of Wor- 
cester, and his Subsequent Adventures. A New 
Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, in- 
cluding Communications from the Rev. R. H. Barham. 
Author of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.” 8vo, 16s. cloth. 


MR. FINLAYS WORKS ON THE 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.C. 146 to A.D. 
716. Second Edition 8vo, 16s. cloth. 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE, AD. 
kg 1204. Second Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo, 27s. 6d. 
cloth. 

MEDIEVAL GREECE AND TREBIZOND, A.D. 1204 to 
1461. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN 
ROR ASIO, A.D. 1453 to 1821. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, 2 Vols. 
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NOTES ON THE STAGE IN PARIS 
AND LONDON. 


S the clock of the Grand Hotel in Paris 
strikes six P.M. dinner is served up to 
two or three hundred guests in the palatial 
salon, which rivals Versailles in the splen- 
dour of its decorations. A lull sets in 
upon the hubbub in the courtyard, which 
has been smiting our eyes and ears all the 
morning. The roll of wheels, the tramp 
of feet, perpetually going and coming, 
and the confusion of tongues, in which 
American-English is predominant, have 
gone down, like the sea after a tempest. 
A few loungers are sprinkled about on 
chairs ; some on the terrace, others under 
the trees in front of the restaurant, appa- 
rently enjoying the comparative stillness. 
But their enjoyment is of short duration. 
A little before seven the uproar begins 
again ; the thunder of hooves and wheels 
again reverberates to the roof; everybody 
is in motion, to and fro; groups of ladies 
in evening costume flash out upon the 
steps, and are instantly swept away ; and 
what with the slamming of carriage-doors, 
the general tumult, and the struggle of 
the company to get off, the exodus of the 
evening is quite as distracting as the com- 
motion of the day. Where are all these 
people going to in such a flurry? To the 
play. 

Similar scenes are passing at the same 
time in fifty other hotels, and, more or 
less, in most of the streets and faubourgs. 
When French visitors come to London 
they generally enter into our private 
circles, surrender themselves to the tide of 
society, and see little of our theatres, 
which they are not at all predisposed to 
regard with interest. In Paris, on the 
contrary, there is hardly any domestic life, 
in our sense of the term, and the stranger 
is consequently thrown upon the open 
resources of the town. The evening must 
be filled up by some means, and the theatre 
is the obvious centre of attraction. To 
the English the French theatre is especially 
fascinating, partly because they know more 
of it than it is desirable they should know 
through the medium of “ adaptations,” 
and chiefly because they have a fixed im- 
pression—which has come down from the 
palmy days of the Talmas, the Potiers, 
and the Rachels—that the French stage 
embodies the perfection of stage art, or, at 
least, of particular forms of stage art. So 
far as the “adaptations” go, there is no 
doubt that we, or rather our playwrights, 
are under heavy obligations to the con- 
temporary dramatists of France ; and it 
may be safely added that, upon the whole, 
the obligations are of a kind which have 
not contributed to elevate the taste of the 
public. ‘With respect to the art of acting, 
little has been borrowed, or imitated, on 
either side, and few interchanges of actors 
have taken place. Of such glory as can 
accrue from the appearance of English 
actors on the French stage, or of French 
actors on the English stage, we think we 
may, without presumption, claim the 
larger share. No French actor ever 
achieved in English so real and legitimate 
a success, independently of all meretricious 
and adventitious aids, as Mr. Charles 
Mathews achieved in French. And he 
had the good sense, and the good taste, to 
stop there. He confined himself to his 
réle, and was wisely content to limit his 





pretensions to his actual performances. 
He did not set up to teach the French 
how their own drama should be acted, or 
to produce new stage versions of their 
classics. 

The tradition of the superior excellence 
of the French theatre, as compared with 
the English, has become an article of 
popular faith in this country. At the 
breaking up of the tourist season the 
London clubs are filled with echoes of the 
fine things done in Paris, to the manifest 
disparagement of our own houses ; and 
dinner-tables are entertained with indis- 
criminate abuse of English acting, mixed 
with choice examples of the last French 
pieces, accompanied by that expressive 
gesture of throwing perfumes from the 
mouth, with an expanding motion of the 
hand, intended to signify — delicious ! 
Whatever these panegyrics may, or may, not 
be worth, they represent current opinion. 

Without officiously interfering with the 
rights or pleasures of dilettante criticism, 
we must say at once that this judgment is 
egregiously erroneous. It was true once, 
as itis falsenow. The English and French 
theatres have undergone a revolution since 
the days when it could be said with justice 
that the stage in this country was inferior 
to the stage of France. We have in 
reality turned the tables. The superiority 
now is on the other side. Any competent 
critic can easily satisfy himself of the fact 
by visiting Paris at the present moment, 
and making a round of the theatres. 
There are nearly twenty of them open— 
from the Comedie-Frangaise and the Odeon 
down to the Marigny—so that French art 
is just now undergoing complete develop- 
ment in all its phases. Having made the 
tour of the dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, 
and nondescript pieces which belong to no 
definite order of dramatic architecture, the 
critic, if he understand his business, must 
arrive at some such final conclusion as 
this: that the English stage of to-day is 
about as much in advance of the French 
stage, as the French stage was in advance 
of the English fifteen years ago. 

There is but one department, so to speak, 
in which the Parisian boards have the ad- 
vantage over us—the réle of the jewne 
premier. The French theatres are rich in 
actors of that class, and we may be said 
almost to have none. One reason, perhaps, 
is, that the ré/e is a natural product of the 
soil, and essential to nearly all forms of 
French plays. With us it is not so im- 
portant. The walking gentleman has long 
been a reproach to our stage ; for we have 
rarely been able to get him to do anything 
but walk, and even that awkwardly, with 
an evident ignorance of what he should do 
with his hands. It must be admitted that 
you seldom detect this kind of maladresse 
on the French stage. The jewne premier 
has usually the air and manner of a man 
accustomed to society. If he be not a good 
actor, he at least looks well upon the stage, 
and moves about with ease and confidence. 
With us, the difficulty is to find actors who, 
in the costume of the modern drawing- 
room, can talk, walk, and make love like 
gentlemen. This is really no slur upon the 
actor. A man may be a gentleman from 
head to foot off the stage, and not be able 
to satisfy the ideal of the character in his 
personation of it on the stage. The two 
things are as different as the capacity to 
apprehend and the power to execute. A 
very large proportion of the highest bred and 
hbest-blooded gentlemen in England would 
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cut sorry figures behind the foot-lights in 
that very character which they instine- 
tively realize to perfection in private life. 

Yet, notwithstanding their youthful lovers 
and showy walking gentlemen, the French 
are as incapable of acting Moliére at the 
present moment as we are of acting 
Sheridan or Farquhar. A French comedy 
of the high school now-a-days, whenever 
an attempt is made in that direction for 
the sake of the prestige, will hardly bear 
comparison with “The School for Scandal” 
at the Haymarket. The one is dry and 
effete, the smouldering ashes after the fire 
has gone out ; the other is utterly wanting 
in tone and unity, but it is enlivened by 
broad patches of humour, which, coarse as 
they are, keep the audience awake. The 
illustrious lines of comedy actors who im- 
parted the true zest to such productions 
have long died out in both countries, and 
no successors have appeared. Some hope 
of the restoration of the race might have 
been entertained in France so long as the 
several walks of the drama were preserved 
distinct, and actors were trained up in 
them. But now that the drama is thrown 
open, there is an end to the cultivation of 
specialities in the art, or indeed of the art 
itself. Everybody “ goes in” for every- 
thing, and so long as a temporary success 
can be accomplished, no matter by what 
means, the drama is left to drift down the 
stream. Companies out of which actors 
would have been picked to supply appro- 
priate casts in former times are now made 
to run the whole round of characters, ac- 
cording to the convenience of circumstances 
or the exigencies of the moment. What 
is called a working company—that is a com- 
pany in which individuality may be said to 
be obliterated—is new to the French stage, 
and is rapidly destroying the fine and deli- 
cate skill for which we used to give the 
French actors credit. The genuine artist 
who is turned into an actor-of-all-work in- 
sensibly loses his polish and refinement; 
while the generation of actors coming in 
under the existing system have no such 
qualities to lose. 

The only comedy now playing in Paris 
is “ Le Supplice dune Femme” of Emile 
de Girardin. But there are only three 
leading parts in it, so that it is inadequate 
asa test of the resources of the theatre. 
If it comprised as many prominent parts 
and as much variety of character as 
“The Rivals,” or “ The School for Scan- 
dal,” the management of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise would hardly have ventured upon it, 
As it is, we could cast the play more effi- 
ciently in London, supposing it to be suit- 
able to a London audience, which it is not. 
The story of the three acts may be related 
almost in as many lines. The wife of a 
merchant has formed a liaison with a lover 
who has assisted her husband in an hour of 
difficulty. Her child is not the child of her 
husband but of her lover, a fact of which 
the audience is duly apprized, for the 
purposes of the play. The woman is 
utterly miserable. Strange to say, she 
loves her husband and detests her lover. 
Agitated by a conflict of emotions, which 
would be unintelligible out of France, she 
resolves to confess everything to her hus- 
band, and accordingly places in his hand a 
letter, in which her lover urges her to fly. 
The husband thereupon assumes the judi- 
cial function, and sentences the lover to 
banishment, and the wife to the care of her 
parents, taking upon himself the charge 
of the child, which is not hisown. This 



































































piece, which would ‘not be ‘tolerated in 
is played ‘nightly to crowded 
Paris, and, upon the whole, 
mearer approach to the perfect 
‘for which the French stage was 
formerly celebrated, than any piece now 
the ‘public. The wife is played by 
Madame Favart, the lover by M. Lafon- 
taine, and the husband by M. Regnier. 
Of these, the best is Madame Favart, and 
the worst M. ier. The lady brings 
tears from the audience by the prostration 
she exhibits throughout. You see from 
the first that she is a woman stricken by a 
recent grief, which is eating away lier life ; 
and, although in some places she fails to 
rise to the height of the expectation she 
has herself created, this central image of 
sorrow, and remorse, and terror is con- 
stantly present in her voice, her action, 
and, above all,in her silence. This is high 
art—not consummate, because it is slurred 
here and there with weaknesses, but a just 
and noble conception skilfully embodied. 
The lover is played by M. Lafontaine with 
a certain sullen intensity, which draws out 
very effectively the dark traits of the cha- 
racter. It is not a part that makes much 
demand on the emotional power of the 
actor, but it requires certain qualifications 
of figure, expression, and concentration, 
which M. Lafontaine is able to supply. 
The husband, by M. Regnier, was cold, 
hard, and, in a ‘stage sense, conventional 
and common-place. M. Regnier does not 
advance in his art. Heis more weak than 
ever; and he continues to rub his hands 
with a constancy which makes it surprising 
that he has not rubbed them out. His 
tenderness is purely artificial, and it is 
occasionally turned into a contrary channel 
by the shrewishness of his voice. His 
action, never graceful, is sometimes awk- 
ward, 


makes 


as when, for instance, he receives 
the intelligence that the child upon whom 
he has lavished so much affection belongs 
to his friend. A short, snappy, shrill 
ery, and an ungainly contortion of his 
body across the edge of the table, consti- 
tute his mode of exhibiting the horror and 
) produced upon him by a communi- 
cation which harrows even the audience. 
M. Regnier has, nevertheless, some excellent 
- qualities—he is quiet and self-possessed, 
never overdoes a passion, and commands 
attention, even if he does not always 
succeed in rewarding it. 

_ There is much more to be said about the 
details of the stage, which we hope to sa 
in another article. R. B. 
—S——_—SSS—_SS_= 
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HOMER IN MODERN HEXAMETERS. 

The Iliad of Homer, in Pnglish Hexameter 
Verse. By J. Henry Dart, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 

Homers Iliad. Translated from the Original 


Greek into ee Hexameters. By Edward 
W. Simcox. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) 


who deny that English words 

are unsuited for giving pleasure when 
rmed iuto hexameter lines are narrow- 
minded, as well as mistaken. To assert that 
certain verses are bad, is merely to express 
an individual opinion. To prove a particular 
form of © to be nee Bae Atmel 
possible. Moreover, it is childish to suppose 
kind of versification which one person 
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by loudness of assertion to'make up for lack 
of argument. Every parent, while admitting 


that his gp Te se may not be perfect, is 


of their general superiority 
Derby 
over-estimates the appropriateness of the 
ag transmuted the 
ideas of Homer for the same reason that 
he cherishes a paternal admiration for the 
fruit of his loins. Entertaining the opinion 
that there is no finality in poetry, any more 
than in politics, we are ready to welcome 
without prejudice, and examine with impar- 
tiality, any form of versification for which a 
claim of naturalization into our language is 
presented by its framers. 

Now, in discussing this question, it is in- 

dispensable to state at the outset, that the 
fact of hexameters in English being neces- 
sarily different from those in Greek and 
Latin, has nothing whatever to do with the 
utility of English hexameters as mediums 
through which to express poetical ideas. To 
give pleasure is the express end of poetry. 
Obviously, that poetry fulfils its object 
best whieh gives pleasure to the greatest 
number, Despite the spread of education, 
we must hold that many English men and 
women are unable to read with ease, or at all, 
either of the two languages of antiquity. Of 
course, any one who has mastered Greek and 
Latin has no need of translations of the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. It is those who 
are less fortunate for whom scholars and 
poets have striven to clothe in the English 
tongue the ideas with which they are familiar 
in their native dress. By the latter the 
adequateness of the translation must be 
judged. But it seems to us that their duty 
extends no farther than to decide whether, 
taking the dissimilarities between the modern 
and ancient language into aceount, the result 
is as satisfactory as might fairly be hoped 
for. They can never feel, as less learned 
readers do, the effect of reading the transla- 
tion. Had Keats been acquainted with 
Greek, he would not have been thrilled as 
he was with the grandeur of Homer’s lines, 
rather unfaithfully reproduced in the quaint, 
yet vigorous diction of Chapman. We should 
like to see a competent English writer, to 
whom ‘Homer in the original was a sealed 
book, discuss the merits of the numerous 
translations which have been issued. From 
such an one can we alone expect to learn 
wherein the versions of Chapman and Pope, 
of Cowper and Lord Derby, differ from each 
other in effectiveness, and in what respect 
they are less or more pleasing than a 
version in hexameters like that of Mr. 
Dart. 
Although not perfectly qualified for under- 
taking such a task, we shall endeavour to 
bring the question to an issue by means of a 
few parallel quotations fromi versions in 
ballad metre, blank verse, and English hexa- 
meters. We shall merely premise that, as a 
translation, Mr. Dart’s version is worthy of 
high praise. He has taken very few liberties 
with the original, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a version which, in point of literalness, 
is equal to Lord Derby’s. Mr. Simcox does 
not deserve the like commendation. In his 
preface, he writes, ‘‘The present translation 
shows the reader very nearly what ‘ the blind 
bard of Chios’ rugged isle really says.” With- 
out giving reasons, we must content ourselves 
with remarking that ‘‘ very nearly ” is hardly 
the qualification we should make. 

Opening the first book, we shall give the 
different versions of a short passage which 
has proved a difficult one to many translators : 
it is the answer to the priest’s supplication. 
To Chapman we give precedence :— 


inwardly satis 


And Phoebus heard him pray ; 
And vex'd at heart, down from the tops of steep 
heaven stoop’d ; his bow 
And quiver covr’d round, his hands did on his 
shoulders throw ; | 


And of the =, alae arrows as he mov’d 
Rattled about 
Like the night he d the host, and rov'd 


A the fleet set) terribly: with his hard- 
acre tee Be why ly 


His silver bow twang’d. 
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Pope’s version is a very loose one = 
The fav’ving power attends, 

And from Olympus’ lofty tops descends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ; 
Fierce as he mov d, his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night*he spread, 
And gloomy ness roll’d about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 

Lord Derby is much more literal than 
Pope, yet some of his epithets are as ill- 
chosen ; for instance, ‘‘ample quiver” is 
very bad, and ‘‘ fateful arrows ” as absurd as 
the ‘‘ silver shafts ” of Pope is incorrect :-— 

His pray’r Apollo heard : 
Along Olympus’ heights he pass’d, his heart 
Burning with wrath ; behind his shoulders hung 
His bow and ample quiver ; at his back 
Rattled the fateful arrows as he moved ; 


’ Like the night-cloud he pass’d, and from afar 





He bent against the ships, and sped the bolt ; 
And fierce and deadly twang’d the silver bow. 
We shall now give, without long comment, 
the hexameter versions of Mr. Simcox and 
Mr. Dart. Neither is very literal, but the 
errors in that of the latter are not half so 
unpardonable as those in that of the 
former :— 
That prayer heard Phoibus Apollon ; 
From the Olumpian peaks, with wrathtul heart, 
he descended, 
Bearing upon his shoulders his bow and his close- 
covered quiver ; 
Loud was the clang of the shafts on the wrathful 
deity’s shoulders 
While he downward moved ; and he came like 
the night in its falling ; 
Then, from the ships, at a distance he stood, and 
he darted an arrow, 
Dire was the clang, which rang from the bow with 
silver adorned. —Simceoz. 
And the prayer rose to Phoebus Apollo! 
Down from the peaks of Olympus, in the 
pride of his anger, 
Down the Avenger came : and the silver bow on 
his odes 
Clang’d as he rush’d along; and the shafts 
rattled loud in the quiver, 
E’en as alive with the wrath of the god: as 
like night be descended. 
Planted afar trom the fleet, on the fleet flew his 
terrible arrows. 
Dire was the clang of the silvery string as it 
sounded and bounded ! —Dart. 


Of all these versions, we should think that 
Mr. Dart’s one will be quite as well liked as any 
other. Let us now take asimile and see how 
each translator deals with it. We shall select 
one from the fourteenth book—one wherein 
Chapman employs an epithet which well 
represents the Greek one, and of which the 
late Dr. Cooke Taylor has remarked, *‘ There 
is no more expressive description of that 
swelling of the waves that portends a coming 
storm than is contained in this single word,” 
which we shall italicise :— 

And as, when with unwieldy waves the great 
sea forefeels winds 

That both ways murmur, and no way her certain 
current finds, 

But pants and swells confusedly, here goes, and 


there will stay, 
Till on it air casts one firm wind, and then it 
rolls away. —Chapman. 


As when old Ocean’s silent surface slee 
The waves just heaving on the purple deeps: 
While yet th’ expected tem hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the sky, 
The mass of waters will no wind obey ; 
Jove sends one gust, and bids them roll away. 
—Pope. 
As heaves the darkling sea with silent swell, 
E t of the boist’rous gale’s approach, 
Nor onward either way is poured its flood, 
Until it feel th’ impelling blast from heaven. 
—Lord Derby. 


Then as blackens the mighty main, though silent 
its heaving, 

Presentient of the coming swift of the shrill- 
sounding tempest, 

Yet still it stays, and rolls its waves nor hither 


nor thither, 
Until some appointed blast descends from 
Kronion. —Simeoz. 
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Marking, on Ocean's that a-storm ‘is at work 
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Though all around be peace ; and the sea, neither 
this way nor that way, 

Rolls ; till the blast sweeps up, and determines 
the course of the tempest. —Dart. 


Here, again, we must commend the version 
of Mr. Dart. It is devoid of the ‘* vain repe- 
titions” in which that of Pope abounds ; it 
is less stiff than Lord Derby’s, and, to an 
English ear is not unmusical. We leave it to 
others to say whether or not they like the 
verses of Mr. Simcox. 

Having quoted enough for the purpose of 
comparison, we shall conclude with a longer 
passage by Mr. Dart, and which will more 
fully exemplify his powers. Our own opinion 
is, that his version of the Iliad is one of the 
best which has recently been produced. We 
should unhesitatingly put it into the hands 
of those English readers who desire to have a 
notion, however faint, of the Homeric versi- 
fication, at the same time that they learn the 
details of the Homeric story. If his hex- 
ameters do not seem so English as the heroic 
verse of Dryden or Pope, they may still be 
good poetical tools. 

Had Lord Derby done like Mr. Dart, how 
many pens would have been busied in prov- 
ing that the English hexameter was alone 
suited for a translation of the liad! Let 
the following passage either confirm or dis- 
prove the correctness of our opinion : it is from 
the fourth book :— 


As when the South-west wind stirs the deep, 
and the waves of the ocean 

Break on a rock-bound beach ;—wave on wave in 
unending succession ; 

First, far away out at sea, the dark surges heave 
in their furrows ; 

Then, rolling in on the shore, burst in thunder 
and foam ; and the headlands 

Hurl back the wash of the sea: and the white 
spray shivers around them ;— 

So, in unending succession, the Danaan troops 
moved to battle ; 5 

Phalanx on phalanx rang’d.—Naught heard save 
the voice of the leaders, 

Ordering each his men; all the rest moved 
silently after ; 

--You might have deem’d them dumb, so great 
was the host and the silence, — 

Listening all for the word of the chiefs ;—and the 

leam of their armour 

Flash’d in broken light, as the hosts roll’d 
terribly onwards. 

But from the ranks of Troy—as the mingled 
sounds from the sheep-folds 

Rise, when,the close-pack’d ewes of some wealthy 
man at the milkin 

Hear the cries of the lambs, and bleat incessant 
in answer— 

So, from the wide-spread armies of Troy, rose 
the dissonant war-ery. 

Nor was there one battle-cry, nor one common 
language among them ; 

Various tongues were there ; many lands sent 
the numerous levies. 


But when the hosts, moving on, met at last in 
the shock of the combat, 

Shield then encounter’d shield ; spear, spear ; 
with the might of the warriors 

Cuirass’d in brazen mail.—The well-boss’d orbs 
of the bucklers 

Rang; as they clash’d in fight ; and the tumult 
rose to the heavens. 

Rose deep groans of the slain, the exulting 
shouts of the slayers, 

In a diseordant din : and the earth ran red with 
the bloodshed. 

Fierce as two wintry torrents, descending the 
clefts of a mountain, 

Roll into one rocky basin their mass of tumul- 
tuous water ; 

And the two swollen tides boil eddying round in 
the channel, 

With deep-sounding roar, heard afar over hills 
M4 the shepherd ;— 

Such, the mingling hosts, was the rage, and 
the strife, and the turmoil. 


Then, first stroke in the fray, did Antilochus 


slaughter a chieftain, 

Known in the van of the tight ;—Echepodlus, son 

: of Thaléses. 

Striking him full on the helm, where the crest 
with its pendulous horse-hair, 

Shadow’d the warrior’s forehead.—The brazen 
point of the war-spear 

Shatter'd the frontal bone; night veiling his 
eyelids for ever. 
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So, as a broken tower, he sank in the terrible 
contest. 


Him, as he lay in death, by the feet, the high 
prince Elephénor, 

—Son of Chalcddon, chieftain renown’d by the 

_ _ valiant Abantes— 

Seized ; and was dragging away, from the range 
of the darts, to despoil him 

There, at ease, of his arms.—Short, truly, the 
work of the spoiler ! 

F’en as he tugged at the corpse, he was marked 
by the noble Agénor ; 

Who, in his fenceless side, left bare as he stoop’d 
by his buckler, 

Plung’d his brazen spear ;—his limbs sank nerve- 
less beneath him : 

Breathless he roll’d in dust. 
in arduous battle, 

Troy’s and Achaia’s sons, like to wild wolves 
raging for slaughter, 

Rush’d on, one on the other: and man slew man 
in the struggle. 

W. F. R.z 


MORAL FREEDOM. 
Moral Freedom Reconeiled with Causation. By 
Henry Travis, M.D. (London : Longmans.) 

ERE is a new book on the old question 
of moral freedom or necessity, which 
the author, after traversing opposite sides, 
believes himself to have finally resolved. 
Such a belief need not be set aside as sum- 
marily as a pretension of discovering per- 
petual motion, though we fear that ultimately 
it may amount to little more. There are 
metaphysical problems handed down through 
generations, in which the opposite sides con- 
stantly tend, by the rejection of exaggera- 
tions, to approximate, until they reach an 
oscillating equilibrium, in which a mild 
preference seems all we can attain, yet which 
may be converted into an occasional prepon- 
derance by the appearance of a brilliant ad- 
vocate on either side. One such problem, as 
is well known, turns upon the origin of our 
speculative knowledge, or, more strictly, 
upen the amount of contribution which the 
human mind of its proper vigour superadds 
to its sensuous apprehensions of the external 
world. Upon this seemingly purposeless, 
yet really momentous question, the masterly 
treatment of Mr. J. 8. Mill, in harmony with 
most of the tendencies of modern thought, 
but aided, perhaps, by the inadequacy of one 
of his antagonists, and by the polemical 
theology of the other, has given all the ap- 
pearance of triumph to the side of sensation, 
aided by assoviation. Some idealist may yet 
arise, though hardly out of the school of Sir 
William Hamilton, to redress the deranged 
balance. We should like to see this at- 
tempted by some one who would make a 
breach at the point of “‘ perdurability,” i.e. 
the enduring persistency of things physical 
and moral, which is an assailable part in Mr. 
Mill’s system, and who would proceed to 
explain this by a higher and more general 
force, limiting, without superseding, man’s 
personality. The knowledge which Mr. Mill 
denies us, why ‘ possibilities of sensations ” 

are permanent, might then be restored. 
Another problem, analogous to the above 
in its subject-matter, and corresponding to it 
in its secular recurrence for debate, consists 
n the question handled by Dr. Travis, ‘‘ Are 
our practical volitions the result of our self- 
determining choice, or are they comprehended 
as living links in the chain of causation 
twined for us by organization and circum- 
stance of all kinds?” We may generally 
anticipate that thinkers who reduce to a 
minimum the native contributions of mind 
to our speculative knowledge will act with 
correspondent parsimony in estimating the 
amount of freedom really inherent (though a 
specious appearance of it they may concede) 
in our moral choice. Physically the world’s 
offspring, we become also morally its crea- 
tures. The solution ingeniously arrived at, 


Then around him 








_ and inculeated, with a fully adequate sense 





of its importance, in the volume before us 
would be that man a certain self- 
determining power, which is not less real be- 
ee ae universal 

ion principle of causality. Liberty 
within the meshes of necessity, or causation 








surrounding, but not destroying; the: powe 
of moral choice, appears te be the cipcintad 
the theory. 

Dr. Travis will pardon us if, to our great 
regret, we should unintentionally misunder- 
stand him. He appears to us to be so nearly a 
pure sensationist, that if he is not bound to 
a thinkers throughout,. he 
can only separated from them ultimately 
by a verbal difference in terms. He adopts 
occasionally, as in pp. 37, 38, a semi-polemical 
tone of respectful dissidence towards Mr. 
Mill; but the difference between them 
appears resolvable into a greater amount: of 
distinctness and consistency on one side, and 
that hardly the one to which our author (pp. 
19—77) attributes it. We will endeavour to 
place our readers in a position which may 
enable them to judge how far this criticism: is 


| correct, by a somewhat fuller account of the 
_ book. 


After a fair statement of the problem, 
interspersed with many ingenious re 
and guided by a due estimate of the diffi- 
culties which attend the hypothesis either 
of moral freedom or of necessity, the author 
proceeds to protest against four fundamental 
errors, which lie as heavy on psycho as 
the idol-figments of Bacon upon know 
in general. These are: 1, The error of 
believing that mind is an independent and 
spiritual substance ; 2, the error of regarding 
mental phenomena as attributes of such a 
substance ; 3, the confusion of substances 
with attributes ; 4, tlie failure to distinguish 
affections from mental acts. Such a quad- 
ruple foundation of negatives is unlike 
enough to that of the old philosophers, who 
started with Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Prudence. Our philosophical well-being, 
according to Dr. Travis, consists in our 
knowing that mind is the impersonal aggre- 
gate of all mental phenomena; mental 
facts are the wunsubstantial results of 
processes of organization; attributes and 
feelings may be facts, but cam never be 
things ; volition, the composite of emotion 
and of thought, is not an act, but an affec- 
tion. From all this it will be i 
divined that the author’s psychology is based 
upon physiology, or that the two things are 
identical in his hands. There would be little 
use in transcribing the familar outline of a 
system of materialism, although its analysis 
of the nervous organism may abound in full 
(and, we presume, accurate) details, 

Since the result of such a system must be 
to extend the range of causation, which by 
mere physical organism, without involving 
the complex machinery of moral circum- 
stance, will comprehend not only our sensa- 
tions and emotions, but also our volitions and 
actions, it may be asked, what becomes of 
the reconciliation with moralliberty ? What 
element of real spontaneity remains 
of entering into our idea of choice? A 
certain reply is found by the author, in 
pointing to the act of attention ; this being a 
process the essence of which is activity, and 
not, like volition, a qwasi-passive i 
while our motives in the direction of 


or ill are indefinitely strengthened by the act 
of attention, whichever way we it. 
Thus the child attending to the is 


tempted to eat ; but, attending to the bi 
rod, or its name, is recalled to duty, 

If the author had appeared unconscious that 
acts of attention must, no less than other 
acts, have some motive or impulse, we should 
have asked him, why does the child attend to 
anything but the apple? or, why should 
atlolescence take the trouble of attending to 
anything but the most dangerous “ possi 
bilities of sensation” which surround it? 
We do not, however, understand it to be 


either way ; but he will determine 
himself in the direction whish ) 
Srp got 
no y e . . * > 
out to men that they have. the of 
tention; or, as Dr. is would to 
saying, they can learn to attend; but we 















































































desiderate a scientific principle, which shall 
either exempt such an act, within the realm 
of causality, from moral causation, or show 
that, being caused, it has at the same time 
the arbitrariness which is commonly supposed 
to be ‘‘freedom.” At present the reconcilia- 
tion of liberty with causation turns out to be, 
like the reconciliation of Schleswig with Ger- 
many, an absorption of the smaller in the 
larger, and might almost pass (if, when other 
people laugh, philosophers grin) for a philo- 
= joke. 

e incline to think the author was serious. 
There are portions toward the conclusion of 
his book which imply that he would furnish 
benevolent schemes of co-operation (such as 
those of Robert Owen) with a metaphysical 
theory in their justification. It is evident 
from the language he holds towards meta- 


physical students, and especially towards a : 


very eminent French metaphysician (M. de 
Biran), that he has himself no capacity or 

us for metaphysical thought. His style 

something of the verbal accuracy which 
we sometimes find in good etymologists, but 
sins by redundant duplication of words. 
His book has the merit of abounding in 
facts and citations, which have enabled us to 
read parts of it with pleasure ; and if we have 
failed to extract from it any contribution to 
metaphysical science, we do not regard it as 
@ crime to which all the courtesies of life 
need be denied. 

We will venture on two general sugges- 
tions. The more liberal cast of divines 
would concede to our author that the psycho- 
logical systems apparently most favourable 
to Christianity can be hardly enforced by 
dialectics, without some aid from the prin- 
ciple of faith. They would be careful to add 
that the auxiliary thus involved by them is 
not an assent upon miraculous compulsion to 
statements inherently incredible, but such a 
readiness to trust our better instincts as will 
in its higher developments culminate in 
aspiration to the most ennobling forms of 
truth. They would not at all thank any 
one who, in a manner somewhat resembling 
the irony of Hume, should set on one side 
the subject-matter of faith, as a thing with 
the inherent reasonableness of which they 
were in no way concerned. Again, if what 
is called the mind be to-day resolved into 
physiological phenomena, they would feel by 
no means ine that what is at present 
called the nel may not be destined here- 
after for a similar and — easier oo. 

Physiologists may have discove the 

but they iors as far as any one to 

for the tortoise. The most accomplished 
advocate of the school to which the present 
author less consistently belongs cannot him- 
self justify the indignation, so creditable to 
his ery but so fatal to his system, with 
‘which he repudiates the ascription of an 
unreal aateelity to the Supreme Being. 
He can neither explain physical permanence 
nor personal identity. The world seems 
given over to inexplicable flux and unsub- 
stantial illusion—or, as the Hindus would 


» to Mayé—so a. as body without 
pn a or physiology without metaphysics, is 
assumed to be the only appropriate key to 
its mysteries... It may be (but to follow out 
this consideration would carry us here too 
far) that faith aided by metaphysics—.e., 
the reasoning belief in a Supreme Mind 
may prove to us the best guarantee for the ex- 
istence of minds of our own. R. W. 
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letters known to exist written by Mozart to 
his father; and though it must be admitted 
that no key to the enigma of Mozart’s wonder- 
ful and healthy precocity will be found in 
them, still they are interesting enough to 
warrant, now that they are before us in an 
English dress, a closer examination of them 
than they received in a notice of the German 
edition a few months ago (RzapER, No. 108). 

The chief impression left upon us by the 
perusal of these letters, particularly the earlier 
ones, is the extraordinary confidence of Mozart 
as boy and man in the reality of his own 
genius. Otherwise a modest lad enough, 
apparently deferring willingly to others, and 
accepting professions only too readily, the 


moment it comes to a question of music, he | 


is always ready to undertake any task, or to 
measure his strength against any one. And 
in this we find but little of the common 
artistic jealousy. He criticizes his colleagues 
and rivals sharply enough, it is true, at 
times, but seldom petulantly; and, save in 
one or two instances, he is ready with warm 
praise of every kind of merit. No doubt this 
self-confidence is, to a certain extent, common 
enough; but we cannot help being struck with 
the singular mode in which Mozart asserts his 
own pre-eminence, as if it were something 
exterior to himself, and in respect to which 
modesty or vanity bad no relation. For in- 
stance, at the age of twenty-one, when apply- 
ing to the Elector of Bavaria for an appoint- 
ment, he simply says :— 

I have written three operas, and am a member 
of the Bologna Academy ; 1 underwent a trial 
where several maestri toiled and laboured for 
four or five hours, whereas I finished my work 
in one. This is a sufficient testimony that I 
have abilities to serve any court. 


Again, a few days later, writing to his father, 
he tells him that he said to Count Salern :— 


Let him [the Elector] put me to the test. He 
may assemble all the composers in Munich, and 
also send in quest of some from Italy and France, 
Germany, and England and Spain, and 1 will 
undertake to write against them all. 


We could multiply instances of this self-re- 
liance, but the foregoing may be sufficient. 

Connected with, and without doubt giving 
rise to some extent to this self-confidence, is 
the intense power of work, and of rapid work, 
of which Mozart must, from a boy, have felt 
himself capable. This power of work we 
knew well before, for it almost seems as if 
the mass of music the composer has left 
behind him would have taken his short life 
to transcribe merely, without inventing at 
all. But, indeed, he appears to have com- 
posed, at least towards the end of life, as 
rapidly as he would have written. In one 
place we read of his proposing to devote a 
night or two to the composition of a sym- 
phony, to please his father, in the midst of his 
other work ; and in another, having to give a 
concert in four days, and not having a single 
symphony by him, he sets to work at a new 
one, ‘‘ which must be ready by that time.” 
Again, when he played he played in earnest. 
Take, for example, the following account of a 
concert at Augsburg :— 


What do you think was the first piece after 
the symphony ? The concerto for three pianos. 
Herr Demmler took the first part, I the second, 
and Herr Stein the third. I then played a solo, 
my last sonata in D, for Durnitz, and afterwards 
my concerto in B ; then again a solo in the organ 
style, namely, a fugue in C minor, then all of a 
sudden a 
with a ron 


And even at Vienna, after his reputation 
was established, we read of his playing, at 
one of his own concerts, two concertos, a 
fugue, and jwo sets of variations. 


0, all extempore. 


posing and playing he had to spend a large 
rtion of e y in giving lessons, u 
which his chief means of subsistence soniekee 
have depended, the en and industry of 
the man, to say nothing of his genius, seem 


positively astounding. 
As the character of 
Mozart, we find much that is interesting, but 


little that is altogether new, in these volumes. 
536 


When it | 
is recollected, too, that besides all this com- | There are, however, two or three passages 
_which seem to us, coming from such a source, 





— sonata in C major, finishing | 





| fact ? 





Many of the letters have been published be- 
fore, and the substance of most of the others 
have been worked up more of less skilfully 
into the various biographies of their writer. 
We find him, as we expected, essentially an 
artist, excitable to a high degree, not always 
perfectly consistent, intensely affectionate 
and impressionable, not unfrequently in the 
most boisterous spirits without apparent 
cause, and as frequently causelessly de- 
pressed, but always with a substratum of 
deep feeling, and a considerable spice of 
sarcastic humour. In fact, the character we 
should ascribe to the author of these letters 
is just what we should have supposed would 
have been the character of the composer of 
** Don Giovanni.” In the boyish letters, of 
course, the high spirits predominate, and we 
have every kind of tomfoolery in the 


way of rhymes, patois, macaronics, &c. 
(all most conscientionsly translated by 
Lady Wallace), mingled at times wit 


ludicrously high-flown platitudes. As he 
gets on in life, he is, as might be expected, 
always falling in love, always praising one 
acquaintance to the skies one day, to abuse 
him as little better than a swindler the next 
week, and of course tormented to death 
by that participation in the wretched 
backstairs intrigues of courts, which seems 
to have been essential to literary or artistic 
life in the last century. Indeed, when one 
reads of the sort of people with whom the 
youth had to associate, of his reckoning upon 
gratuitous board and lodging, of his present- 
mg a composition to the Elector, and, not 
getting an engagement, resolving to apply for 
his travelling expenses, as he has no inten- 
tion ‘‘to make him a present of the rondo 
and variations ””—one wonders how he pre- 
served self-respect enough to make in the 
end a manful stand against his tyrannical 
patron, the Archbishop of Salzburg. The 
descriptions of these sickening intrigues, 
indeed, fill a large portion of the letters. The 
father, Leopold Mozart, was, as we know, a 
thorough man of business, and bis affectionate 
son seems generally to have confined his 
epistles to business and home gossip, and 
to have kept his numerous love affairs as 
much in the background as possible. Leopold, 
however, committed the common error of 
attempting to maintain the paternal autho- 
rity rather too long, and the son, when at last 
his heart and honour were really seriously 
engaged, took his own course, and the series of 
letters in which he firmly and affectionately 
urges his father’s consent to his marriage 
with Constance Weber are not among the 
least pleasant in the book. After all, per- 
haps, the astute old gentleman was wise in 
his generation, for, though Mozart’s mar- 
riage was a happy one, still, as his family in- 
creased, we read for the first time of serious 
pecuniary embarrassments, and find letter 
after letter of not the most agreeable cha- 
racter, soliciting loans from friends. And in 
the end we know that the composer of the 
** Requiem ” left barely enough to bury him. 

We have thus rapidly gone through the 
more salient points of these volumes. As 
we pointed out in our review of the German 
edition, the letters in no way supply any- 
thing like a biography of Mozart. For 
English readers, however, the brief life of 
the composer by Mr. Holmes will amply 
suffice for the comprehension of most of the 
allusions in the work before us. 

There is less of musical criticism in the 
letters than we should have expected to find. - 
Some slight descriptions of the manner of 
contemporary performers, and a few valuable 
hints upon ‘‘ style” in pianoforte playing, are 
nearly all that musicians, as musicians, can 
glean from the letters of the great master. 


to be worthy of extract. The first is upon 
poetry for operatic music :— 


I should say that in an opera the must 
aera Ag the obedient daughter of ‘the 
music. y do the [talian comic operas every- 
where please—with all their wretched poetry— 
even in Paris, where I myself witnessed the 
Because music rules there supreme, and 
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all else is forgotten. An opera is certain to 
become popular when the plot is well worked 
out, the verse written expressly for the music, 
and not merely to suit some miserable rhyme 
(which never enhances the value of any theatri- 
cal ormance, be it what it may, but rather 
detracts from it), bringing in words or even 
entire verses, which completely ruin the whole 
ideas of the composer. 


The second is upon the abuse of the tremolo— 
an abuse which does not seem to have ceased 
since Mozart’s days :— 

Meissner, as you know, had the bad habit of 
purposely making his voice tremble at times— 
entire quavers and even crotchets, when marked 
sostenuto—and this 1 never could endure in him. 
Nothing can be more truly odious ; besides, it is 
a style of singing quite contrary to nature. The 
human voice is naturally tremulous, but only so 
far as to be beautiful ; such is the nature of the 
voice, and it is imitated not only on wind instru- 
ments, but on stringed instruments, and even on 
the piano. But the moment the proper boundary 

passed it is no longer beautiful, use it be- 
comes unnatural. It seems to me then just like 
an organ when the bellows are panting. 


And the third, and last, scrap of criticism 
may also be useful at present :— 

The ha medium—truth in all things—is 
no longer ek er known or valued ; to gain ap- 
plause, one must write things so inane that they 
might be played on barrel-organs, or so unin- 
telligible that no rational being can comprehend 
them, though on that very account they are 
likely to please. 

We cannot conclude without a word of 
praise for the excellent manner in which the 
work of translation has been executed by 
Lady Wallace. The English is, almost with- 
out exception, smooth and idiomatic, and the 
musical terms are in nearly every instance 
correctly rendered. Two or three slight 
mistakes there are, which may easily be cor- 
rected. In the first place, we imagine that 
in not a few instances the German note B has 
been translated by B, instead of B flat; and 
in the letter to Padre Martini (I., p. 55), 
** Trombe di guerra, tympani,” mean simply 
trumpets and (orchestral) drums, and not, 
as translated, *‘ war drums and cymbals.” 
And in the description of an Italian opera 
(1., p. 8), surely *‘ Bradamante . . . f& una 
— baronessa,” d&c., means ‘*a poor 

aroness acts the part of Bradamante,” and 
not ‘‘ Bradamante pretends to be a poor 
baroness.” In a future edition, too, it would 
be well to identify for English readers, as far 
as possible, the compositions to which allusion 
is made ; Kéchel’s thematic catalogue is 
hardly an ordinary book of reference. 











| AGNES. 
Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


HAT the authoress of the ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Carlingford” is entitled to a prominent 
position in the Upper Chamber of modern 
novelists, none will be inclined to dispute 
who have been fascinated by that delightful 
series in the pages of Blackwood, or, some of 
them, in their subsequent three volume 
avatar. But, as stories that appear in serials 
do not always make their dae impression 
because of the fragmentary way in which 
readers at first get hold of them, and because 
of the damaging necessity the writer is under of 
ing effective points in order to keep up 
the monthly interest, so it is possible that 
many who are acquainted partially or en- 
tirely with “‘Salem Chapel” and ‘*The 
P ual Curate,” are as yet scarcely aware 
of the surpassing capabilities of their autho- 
ress in the field of fiction. 
To such, the novel of “‘ Agnes” will be a 
revelation. It bears that stamp of first-rate 
wer which no one can mistake. True it 
18, that though in these days when novelists 
are legion, genius, as ever, asserts its broad, 
infallible distinction from mere talent and 
dexterity ; popularity, nevertheless, does not 
always so make its distinctions. Take female 
pricy, only. No stories have been more 
read than those of Miss Braddon and Mrs. 
Henry Wood. But compare these with the 
creations of Miss Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, the 





authoress of ‘‘Adam Bede,” or Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; gauge them respectively by the tests 
of truth, insight, force, and grace of style 
and the difference is as between paste and 
diamonds. 

But first-rate novelists may be bound by 
the necessities of their genius itself to a cer- 
tain uniformity in the style of its develop- 
ment. Most often theyare so. Jane Austen 
never departed from her easy, gossipping, 
lifelike pictures of the upper middle class, 
abounding in subtle humour, but tame as to 
sentiment* and passion. Miss Bronte was 
always the same in her forcible descriptions 
of the gloomy flats of the inner life, whether 
transacted in a Yorkshire village or in a 
Brussels boarding-school. Mrs. Gaskell may 
be recognized without difficulty in the home- 
like truthfulness and quiet fun—most Jane 
Austen-like—which mark her stories, whether 
of genteel or manufacturing life, whether or 
not partaking of the favourite sensational 
element of the day. ‘‘George Eliot,” indeed, 
startled the world by the production of 
‘¢Romola ”—a tale as dissimilar as possible, 
both in character and treatment, to the 
fictions of lower-class life with which her 
name had before been connected. But, 
clever as ‘‘ Romola” was, it was a tour de 
force, and not inspiration. 

Mrs. Oliphant, as it appears to us, pos- 
sesses a really wider range of power in this 
department of literature than either of the 
authoresses mentioned. In her earlier fic- 
tion, ‘* Mrs. Margaret Maitland ” for in- 
stance, she mud 44 echo the idyllic strain 
of Scottish life, familiar to us thirty years 
ago in the tales of Professor Wilson ; 
pleasing, but characterized by a certain 
milk-and-water sentimentality. In the ad- 
mirable series of ‘‘ Carlingford,” she mani- 
fested an unexpected force and discrimina- 
tion; a power of understanding and de- 
scribing character under various aspects, of 
analyzing complex motives, and of portray- 
ing, with really exquisite humour, the pecu- 
liarities of individuals and classes. Her 
plots were improbable sometimes and ill amal- 
gamated ; but the display of character was 
masterly, the pathetic elements not too deep 
for irony, and the presiding divinity, common 
sense, was triumphantly vindicated in the 
general tenor of the story. 

** Agnes,” on the other hand, is a narra- 
tive of deep, tragic interest, but of interest 
wholly derived from simple elements, and 
from occurrences, few in themselves, 
and connected by easy links of causa- 
tion. According to the writer’s theory, 
it is intended to be a biography of the 
inner life—of the hopes, and joys, and 
sufferings which constitute the human 
heart’s conscious existence, though in real 
life no biography can faithfully por- 
tray them; and which being over, life be- 
comes merely a vicarious existence, in and 
for others. As a work of art, this novel 
leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed, it is 
the skill evinced in its construction, as well 
as the remarkable subordination of the 
element of humour, which on a first survey 
makes it almost difficult to i 
** Agnes” as a production of the authoress 
of the “Carlingford” series. But the 
— vanishes when we come to certain 

uches of detail, and the deficiency of 
humour—which by no means involves its 
absence, but only its subordination to the 
graver elements of the story—is felt to be 
merely a proof of the writer’s con- 
summate judgment. Of all gifts, per- 
haps, humour is the most tempting 
to exercise, when there is a conscious- 
ness of possessing it; but Mrs. Oliphant 
has conceived in her mind a subject, the 
essential qualities of which have small rela- 
tion to the ludicrous; and she has not 
suffered herself to be seduced by any tempta- 
tion to mar the whole calculated effect of her 
tale. In the characters of the cle 
and his wife, indeed, the old clerical satire of 
** Carlingford” is again to be recognized ; and 
nothing can be better in its way than the 
well-meaning but coarse officiousness of the 
parson’s and the heterodox eccen- 
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tricities of the parsonhimself. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
clerical portrait is certainly, taken 
altogether, a most discriminating representa- 
tion of the theological fashion of the nine- 
teenth century. e need only ask our 
readers to up side es side with the 
Vicar of Windholm, the Mr. Proctor, Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Wentworth, and the young 
Dissenting minister of her former tales. 

The present volumes give us the_oft- 
enacted story of a mésalliance — — 
Cophetua and the beggar maid. A baronet’s 
son marries a blacksmith’s daughter. What 
gives the tale its special interest is that it Is 
a double mésalliance—one of character as 
well as of position ; the queenly soul mated 
to the commonplace. The leading characters 
and situations are worked up with an inten- 
sity of emphasis which at times becomes almost 
oppressive, though never in the least d 
vapid. The heroine and herfather are idealized 
into a type, it may be, somewhat too romantic 
for real life ; and the repetition of Dee 
epithets—a marked feature in all Mrs. 
Oliphant’s tales—is here curiously con- 
spicuous. It is a feature, the only one, we 
may venture to say, which they share with 
those of Miss Braddon. 


Side by side with the central of the 
story, and contributing essentially to its 
evolution, are the women of wa temper, 


self-willed and mischievous, yet with infinite 
degrees between their moral obliquity. One 
of these, Beatrice Trevelyan, we consider, on 
the whole, the best-drawn character in the 
book. We prefer her to the more prominent 

ures of the blacksmith and his daughter, 
whose effect, as we have hinted, is C 
marred by the excessive elaboration with 
which they are painted. We quote the de- 
scription of Miss Trevelyan in the first 
volume. We must sup her to have ar- 
rived, with her father, at a neglected mansion 
belonging to that disreputable baronet, both 
being intent on putting a stop to young 
Roger’s ill-judged engagement :— 

Miss Trevelyan was of a very different mind. 
She had brought no maid with her on this 
hurried journey ; there was no one, as she had 
sighed downstairs, who had even so much 
common thoughtfulness as to bring the poor 
lady a cup of tea. She had no time to go 
leisurely about her toilette, nor to rest after her 
fatigues, but must make a rush at it—must un- 
ps her things with her own hands, and get 

erself into her dress forthwith. The room was 
dark and heavy, oppressed with curtains, which 
Beatrice, having lately taken a slight 
turn, could not endure, and which certainly 
added much to the ghostly, dark, damp aspect 
of the great gloomy apartment, where all the 
furniture was faded, as was the case 
the Hall. Two candles on the dressing- 
throwing a kind of dark radiance into the glass, 
was all the light there was; and the fire 
sputtered and hissed in a vain attempt to kindle 

e green wood with which some ignorant hands 
cteiuieinine "ad it. ny ellie, an 
overwhelming misery in to bli 
those little details of discomfort ; she had 
her unsatisfactory life, in which there was li 
that was pleasant to look upon. Her heart was 


heavy, too; but it was a kind of heaviness very 
different from that which had plucked 
Roger’s down out of the sky into those - 


less ab Beatrice’s heart was always heavy 
—it felt like a stone, let her do what she would ; 


she was used to that half- half i 
sensation, which she oY ent her 
many amusements, and even through vari 


some e are ha in equal ignorance of the 
ede tal like Ease pn 





. tion-of his soul. 
. of 


of his 


“into Pisading 


He 


d upon 
she knew, 


ed and bothered by the unpacking 


appiness, which washerusual condition. Sovery 
erent was it with her in the experience and 

of her life, and Ras ger iy his 

young ir and anguish. After all, there 
was not ma than sigs oe ten years’ difference 
between them; but, in such a life as that of 
ten years might have counted for a 


One sentence in this passage we have 
marked in italics, because it strikes us as 
true to the conception of a cha- 

racter like that of Beatrice ; and because its 
truthfulness has, to our ‘thinking, received 
& somewhat apposite illustration lately in a 
work very much before the of the lite- 
pig om ic. Was it not fundamentally such 
a feeling as this that dictated in after life 
} ‘Berry’s constant references to her short 
and ° engagement .to General 
O’Hara—a sense of disappointment proceed- 
ing more from ambition than love ; more 
from a regret that she had failed of her due 
Share in the energies and interests of life, 


' than’from:a sense that her heart had really 
- touched the quicksands ? 


‘With ‘the moral probabilities of Mrs. 


~O s tale we ‘have, however, one pre- 
fault to:find, and that is the mar- 


a oe vote csr Seni 
1s possible to grant, that wi 
chivalrous and ing nature this 
Socrates might have been beguiled 
his desolate Xanti to the 
Seca eerhoen alone to bear e brunt of 
the.experiment, it is surely passing strange 
that he should have brought her as a com- 
eamen weet eee singular eeeoeaty 
and grace, j growing into womanh 
-whom he worshipped with the entire devo- 
, his wife’s worst sins 
per and character were unrevealed to 
him at the time ; but her offensive coarseness 


_ could scarcely have been disguised by any 
_ amount of pity-creating helplessness. 


We can do no more than direct atten- 
i thos 





‘it to have no result to the 
ion of her subsequent trial. No one 
takes up this book will lay it down with- 

| ft having had the emotional depths 

in a very unusual degree. 
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Christian ‘sects, and one who has read the 
Koran, evidently with the special object of 
icking out passages calculated to prove to 
how wrong they are to behave 
ill to Christians and Jews, and how in- 
ferior the Mohammedan is to other mono- 
theistic religions. The report which Mr. 
Hill gives of his theological discussions with 
intelligent Moslems is curious, and one of 
the few parts of the book which has a 
certain freshness, and furnishes, as it were, 
the key-note to the author’s idiosyncrasy. In 
one instance, Mr. Hill seems to have got 
held of an Egyptian of rather advanced 
mind, This man argued that the present 
state of morals was very unsatisfactory, and 
could not be remedied by any of the existing 
religions; that a new dispensation must 
naturally be expected before any material 
change could take place; and that this was 
the more likely, as such events had already 
taken place more than once—the Pentateuch 
having been succeeded ‘by the Gospel, the 
Gospel bythe Koran. It wasvery fortunate for 
this heretic that nobody but Mr. Hill could 
understand the language in which the 
opinion was uttered. 

Mr. Hill entered Egypt by way of Alex- 
andria, and proceeded thence to Cairo and the 
upper parts of the Nile, visiting all the fami- 
liar places of interest, and recording, for the 
thousandth time, all the gossip about them. 
The European residents he met with did not 
take his particular fancy. An animated 
after-dinner discussion he heard ata Cairo 
hotel, when some extreme political and 
theological opinions were advanced, seemed 
to have turned the balance of his mind 
against them, and induced him to look upon 
them asabad lot. There are, no doubt, 
some rare Eurepean scamps in the East ; but, 
on the whole, we hold it to be bad poliey 
on the part of amy Frank to endeavour to 
demonstrate to an Eastern people that all 
these Europeansare the mere scum of society, 
and that the best men must be sought at 
home. The prejudice with which Europeans 
are regarded in many countries is already 
sufficiently great,and no sensible man should 
increase it. Ignore what you cannot defend, 
but stick to each other when common danger 
threatens, and always remember—as our 
American cousin did, when at a critical time 
in the China War he lent us his assistance— 
that blood is thicker than water. In Japan, 
Europeans have had some severe lessons 
before they would learn that the natives 
regard all of us as one great tribe, and that 
it is more than folly if any one nation 
attempts to steal a march upon the other by 
exhibiting to the native mind the short- 
comi of or rival. If you — say 
anyth in favour of your European 
conaiaeal or defend their acts, hold your 
tongue; but never offer a contemptuous 
opinion about any section of them. Such 
opinions work mischief, being, to prejudiced 
natives, a direct encouragement to commit 
some rash act. Mr. Hill probably behaved 
in as proper a manner * it 4 pr Pay 
behave, quietly ing throug e streets, 
and not + more p Frame than tourists 
of his class generally are ; yet-that combo 
vent the people of Cairo from applying to him 
the vilest names, and using him as aspittoon. d 
‘‘On one occasion,” he writes, “from a 
sort of balcony at the first floor of a small 
house, six or seven womem and children 
together spat upon me, and accompanied 
this treatment with execrations, among 
which, amidst the confusion of soft voices, 
I. could only distinguish the word ‘kelt 
(dog).’” To say to such peaks asingle word 
which could still more lower their ee 
of Europeans, is, indeed, downright folly. 

From . + Mr. Hills jowmey led to 
Mount Sinai, and thence to Jerusalem, 
When at the Chapel of Calvary, he witnessed 
some of the ceremonies in commemoration of 


| very large, 





of a large crucifix, worked upon the passions 
of his hearers in this wise — 

** Christians ! brothers! men! which of you 
hath the heart so cold that ye have never felt 
the influence of some powerful passion ? which of 
you is so blind that ye cannot now perceive the 
sufferings of the Saviour on Mount Calvary—so 
slow to observe, that the sight of God crucified 
does not touch your souls? If there be such a 
man among you, let him stand forth. Let him 
raise his eyes, and contemplate the sufferings of 
God! Let him look”—and here the monk 
stretched forth his right hand towards the figure 
—*‘* upon the sinews of the Saviour, and transfer 
their stains, their agony to his own frame ; and 
if his heart throb not, let him ”—pointing to the 
bosom of the figure—‘‘ look upon this alone! 
The heart of God! Can ye not perceive its 
throbs? Listen ! oh, listen ! to the sighs that 
proceed from the heart-—-to the groans that issue 
from the departing spirit—still God and man— 
still alive! Qh, Christians ! children ! do ye 
not bleed within, when ye see the red drops fall 
from the pierced Saviour—from your God?” 
Then the holy father stretched forth both his 
hands towards the crucifix, and exclaimed : 
‘* His lips yet move—he speaks! ‘ Father,’ 
says the Saviour, ‘into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’” 

The groans and sobs of the assembled pilgrims 
were now at the highest, and one among them 
shrieked aloud. hen the monk, ter a 
moment's pause, continued: *‘ Oh! speak once 
again, most blessed Saviour! No, no! not a 
sound is heard. His neck bends—his head falls ; 
yet tis not death! His heart still beats! Then 
after a pause—‘‘ It beats no more. "Tis finished ! 
The hands of men have crucified God?” Then, 
in a strain still louder than before: * Yet, may 
we still hear his voice? No—'tis the thunder— 
ae rocks rend—the powers of darkness pre- 
vail!” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Hill 
on his excursions to the Dead Sea, to Balbec, 
and to Lebanon, but we must wish him good- 
bye, and let him continue his journey, with 
the friends he has picked up, to Beyrout, 
where he embarked for Europe. 

Those who wish to read a pleasant 
account of Egypt and Syria from a tourist’s 
point of view, will find it in this beok. 
‘Those who look for any original opinions, or 
addition to any solid knowledge they may 
have of the two countries, will, like our- 
selves, be disappointed. 








THE VACATION OF THE COUNTESS. 


La Vieille Roche. Les Vacances de la Comtesse. 
Par Edmond About. (London and Paris: 
L. Hachette et Cie.) 


HEN we reviewed M, About’s novel, 
‘*The Unexpected Husband,” a few 
months ago, we did not know that it was the 
first of a series. It was a a story, 
ending, as novels do, with a wedding. The 
work now before us is a eontinuation of the 
same plot. Judging from the manner in 
which this volume is composed, we see no 
reason why M. About should cease to issue: 
volume after volume treating of the fortunes. 
of the families, or their descendants, with 
whom we first met in his opening chap- 
ters. Should the succeeding volumes be 
as as this one, we shall welcome them. 
all. Yet we shall have some difficulty in 
reviewing each of them, insomuch as, in. 
order to explain the plot of the one “9 1 es 
us, it will be necessary to: recapitula e 
leading incidents imthe preceding one. In 
time, the recapitulation will be as long as an 
ordinary review. Hence, M. About. will do 
well to stay his hand before going toofar in the 
same couxse, if he would desire that bis works 
should be fairly treated. At present we 
have ne difficulty in enabling, those of our 
readers who may have forgotten the plot of 
M. About’s last novel to: understand. enough 
in order te connect. it-with that. ef his new 
one. 
M. Fafiaux had a niece whose fertune was 
and whose hand. was sought in 


| belonged te-an old which. had: become 
prone aati: Mag oe an alliance with 














paid a visit to Grande-Balme. What hap- 
pened during their stay there is recounted 
with minuteness by M. About; his novel 
being, in fact, a picture of life in a French 
nobleman’s house. Valentine, the heiress, 
did not fall in love with the gentleman who 
aspired to her hand: Nevertheless, her 
uncle arranged that she should marry him, 
and, as is customary in the case of French 
girls, she unresistingly prepared herself for 
the altar, Contrary to rule, the Count would 
not make her his wife unless certain that he 
had gained her affections. By chance he 
discovers, a few days before that appointed 
for the wedding, that she is deeply in love 
with his friend, Count de Mably. There- 
upon he resolves to forego his opportunity, 
and be the means of conferring happiness 
upon his bosom-friend, by bringing about his 
marriage with Valentine. He succeeds. His 
mother is enraged at his folly. M. Fafiaux 
is incensed against his niece. The latter 
hates Count de Mably because he is a free- 
thinker, and also because he cannot bear to 
have his pet scheme upset. However, Valen- 
tine becomes Countess de Mably, and the 
volume ends. It will now be understood why 
it was entitled ‘‘ The Unexpected Husband.” 

The mother of Count Saint-Genin managed 
the estate. She it was who planned with 
M. Fafiaux a union between his niece and 
her son. She did this in order that the 
estate might not fall into the hands of the 
numerous creditors who had heavy claims 
against it. The marriage having failed, 
nothing was left bat to submit with the best 
grace possible to the inevitable result. At 
this juncture, M. Fafiaux comes forward and 
arranges very advantageous terms with the 
Countess. She and her son are to relinquish 
their property for a certain period, receiving 
in return a fixed sum yearly. On this they 
can live with comfort, and even maintain 
their position in society. 

What she does during her retirement we 
are not told, for this volume treats of the life 
which the Count. and Countess de Mably lead 
in Paris. The chapters are not diversified 
with notable incidents, yet they are all very 
entertaining. Of course, the interest centres 
round Countess de Mably. Like nearly all 
French heroines, she has great difficulty in pre- 
serving her reputation. If. novelists are to. be 
credited, all married Frenchwomen are the 
objects of criminal ‘attempts on the part of 
bachelors, the ladies having a hard 
fight to remain faithful, and the un- 
married men doing nothing else than 
scheme how to dishonour the unhappy hus- 
bands. The state of warfare which Hobbes 
considered as the natural one is apparently 
always maintained in Parisian society. 
Countess de Mably has to stand a siege, 
and does so swecessfully. But her resistance 
is a matter of great difficulty, and towards 
the close we are apprehensive that she will 
succumb, 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
volume is that wherein are narrated thie life 
and acts ef Count Adhemar, the modern 
Parisian speculator. There is no longer a 
gaming-house in the Palais Royal; but the 
votaries ef play do not suffer on that account. 
They can indulge their tastes at the Bourse ; 
and the epportunities there afferded them 
for winning or losing afortune are even more 
ample tkan those which the gaming-rooms 
used te furnish. Adhemar is a prince among 
speculaters :— 

In 1855 he had six or seven millions of francs, 
not in hard cash, but prudently invested. Indeed, 
in this huge heap King Minos himself could not 
have diseovered a halfpenny improperly acquired. 
Yet Tshould consider myself doing an injustice 
to all the honest ple in the world were I to 
bestow the title of henest man upon him. I 
admit that he had rdbbed no one, but this was 
not attributable ‘to virtue ; it was because he had 
found means to enrich himself etherwise. He 
—es the law, im erder to keep out of prison ; 
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his reputation as if it 
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extent of his credit, or even to for hard 
cash a reputation of good nature. But at bottom 
he was the most cynical of egotists, believing 
only his power, loving himself alone, esteeming 
no but his money. 

One day the Countess de Mably went to 
visit Adhemar, in order to ask advice about 
how to invest money to advantage. She 
found him in his study, and giving audience 
to others who had come for the like or another 
reason. The scene is so vigorously painted 
that we shall translate a portion of the 
passage :— 

An old man was introduced, poverty-stricken 
in appearance, but who seemed to be sharp 
and intelligent. Adhemar allowed him to 
stand, elevated his: little impertinent nose, and 
said to him— 

‘** You are an inventor ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” 

‘*Gan you explain your discovery in a couple 
of words ?” 

‘*It relates to rails, Sir; a saving of twenty 
er cent. But I should require a quarter of an 
our.” 

At the same time the man took a kind of 

packet from his:pocket. Adhemar interposed : 

**Can you leave that ?” 

‘**T should prefer, Sir, to show it to you, if 
possible.” 

** You won’t trust me then ?” 

‘*T beg vour pardon, Sir, but I have not yet 
taken out a patent, and—” 

‘** Good afternoon, good afternoon ; confidence 
is the sinew of business. Who's.next?” 

He rang; the old man hesitated a moment, 
and said— 

**T hope, Sir, that I have not ruffled you.” 

‘* Tt is possible to crumple up a piece of paper, 
but not a piece of steel, my good fellow. If as 
you go homewards you resolve to trust me, you 
may write to that effect.” 

**Tf IT had but one hundred franes I might 
take out—” 

‘“*A patent? Thatwould be no harm, Go to 
Rothschild, and ask him for the hundred francs. 
He has made money this morning; I am almost 
certain he has got them.” 

The man, not understanding this witticism, 
bowed with an embarrassed air, and left the 
room. Valentine remarked, ‘*Suppose the in- 
vention were a good one?” ‘* Madam, there are 
no longer any useful inventions ; the last has just 
been made. Everything has been discovered ; 
so much the worse for those who are born too 
late.” John let in a man of twenty-five years, 
poorly dressed, but respectable and good-looking. 

‘You want a place?” said Adhemar. 

On the countenance of the candidate was de- 
picted evident admiration, and the Count was 
almost flattered by it. Turning towards Madame 
de Mably, he said, in a low tone, ‘‘ You see, 
Madam, in our position it is necessary to be a 
peymognoniat, or not meddle with matters. 

ell, young man, what is the object of your 
ambition ?” 

‘*Sir, I should like to beeome copying-clerk in 
the office of the Company. I thought that 
in making this request to the most influential 
among the directors—” 

** Proceed! it is only fools who are flattered. 
Your qualifications.” 

‘* Bachelor of letters and science.” 

‘*What is that tome! Your qualification for 
the employment you solicit ?”’ 

**T have a mother to support, and there is but 
twelve hundred francs of income for both of us.” 

**Stuff! Thatis better than nothing. Butdo 
me the pleasure of telling me why you have 
given the preference to me among the members 
of the board of direction.” 

“T have told you, Sir; your well-known influ- 
ence, your reputation for goodness—” 

**That is untrue. Iam good to my friends, 
but not te everybody !” 

** Sir, you may make inquiries about me.” 

“*T have other things to do.” 

** Sir, I am certain you have but to speak the 
word in erder that [may be appointed. It would 
cost yeu #o very little.” 

**It- weuld cost me more than you suppose. 
Young man, each of us has in his pocket a certain 
amount. ef credit to spend. If I give to the first 
comer, what would remain for the others? 
Every day of my life my friends recommend this 


or that one. Su that te-morrow an im- 
portant person, By ae tg Harty who knows ? 





were te come and ask for a in the office, 
with a salary of fifteen hun francs, should 
ou wish me to reply, ‘It is impossible, Madam ; 


have given the pace to Arthur; or—’ 
What i your name ¢” 
539 


-- Whilst 
founded, nerved himself for the 














more and more con- 
a little difficult, of giving-one’s name, Valentine 
cut him short and said: ‘‘ Count de Lanrose, if 
it only requires the recommendation of a womas, 
le in ap to settle the _ 

that you will give the to this gentte- 
man. Should you refuse, what you have 
said, you will do me an injury. As well pro- 
claim that I am a monster of ugliness !” 

“Oh! I am taken at my word. Go then, 
Sir, thank Madam, and leave me your name and 
address.” 

The young man was stupefied ; he almost fell 
at Valentine’s feet. But when he turned to 
Adhemar, he said: ‘‘My mother and myself, 
Sir, will bless your name ; believe that I am 
deeply grateful.” > 

‘What would you have me do with that? 
Who's next.” : 

The next person was a very humble creditor, 
a tinker, I think, who had mended some of the 
kitchen utensils. Adhemar crushed him with 
his scorn ; that is the phrase. The man was 
referred to the butler, who, indeed, had already 
sent him away empty-handed, This was not 
because the Count had half a step to take in 


order to pay a bill of one hundred and : 
five francs. He had bundles of notes at. 
in a drawer to the right, quite close to al 


revolver. But he had a kind of insolent satis- 
faction in not paying his debts: The one 
cruelty, which consists in sending a poor de 
of a creditor away without his money, rendered 
him a greater gentleman in his own eyes ; alas, 
rhaps even in the eyes of others. It amused 
im to see these disecomfited persons; he 
at the notion of ruling, of humbling, of grind- 
ing a man who had the right of suing him in 
the county-court. He knew that.no one would 
do this, that his name would command respect, 
that no one would risk the loss of his custom, 
Besides, this tinker was a Caliban, a man six 
feet in height, and proportionally broad, and the 
little Adhemar loved to trample upon greatness: 
and strength. The giant went off quite abashed 
bowing to John, who had sold him a favour- 
by which he had profited nothing. 


Who Count Adhemar represents we do. 
not know, but that he is the portrait of a 
real personage, we believe. Indeed, this 
gives an additional interest to this volume. 
There is a great deal to be ‘‘read between 
the lines.” To recommend it for perusal 
were superfluous, because all M. About’s. 
novels are certain to be sought after. 
Hence, we shall merely express the opinion 
that this one is as well worth reading as any- 
of his previous novels. 


the patient, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Hogarth’s Will. By Catherine Helen. 
Spence, Author of ‘* Clara Morrison,” ** Tender 
and True,” &c., &c. 3 Vols. (Bentley.) 

HE opening scene is laid in a rural district 
in the south of Scotland, and at starting 

the story gives promise of something like 
py of plot. Mr. Hogarth, the owner 
of Cross Hall, is taken suddenly ill, and dies 
without recovering consciousness so far as to. 
speak to those about him, more especially to. 
his two nieces, Jane and Alice Melville, 
whom he has brought up and educated, 
having no other near relations. The will is 
read by Mr. MacFarlane, the lawyer from 

Edinburgh, in their presence and that of Mr. 

Baird, their uncle’s medical attendant, and 

to these is added a stranger, “‘a tall, grave- 

looking man of about thirty-four, whose 
mourning was new,” and whose position 
seemed one of most painful embarrassment, 
as the intentions of the will became apparent. 

This stranger is Francis Ormiston, ‘* other- 

wise Hogarth,” head clerk in the Bank of 

Scotland, the son of Mr. Hogarth by a 

‘‘ private irregular marriage,” to whom is left 

the whole of the property, upon condition 

that he pays to his beloved nieces the sum of 
twelve pounds a-year each, in quarterly pay- 
ments for three years. The will 

also certain furniture and personal effects. 


belonging to them in the schedule marked 
A ; and provides that no aid in. money 
or money’s worth shall be given to the 
said Jane or Alice, neither shall the heir- 
at-law marry either of his. _ “thie 
marriage of such near relations g im- 
proper.” If these conditions are not com. - 
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plied with, the 40,000/. or 50,000/. is to be 
divided between five charitable institutions. 
In loving-kindness this hard will is made. 
As wealthy heiresses, Jane would lose her 
fine independent character, and Alice sink 
into a confirmed invalid. Both would be 
picked up by needy spendthrifts, ‘‘ who 
would waste their fortunes and break their 
hearts.” 

. After the first shock, Jane Melville has 
compassion. for the great distress of Francis 
Hogarth, who is a fine, disinterested, manly 
character, but reserved and shy. For a month 
the desolate girls remain at Cross Hall, as 
sanctioned by the lawyer, Jane applying in 
every direction for employment, either as 
second matron to a lunatic asylum, with very 
heavy duties and 301. a-year, or in any capacity 
where her classical education would counter- 
balance the disadvantage of sex. To bank 
managers, publishers, law stationers, &c., she 
resorts in vain ; while Alice, recovering from 
the blank despair into which the will has 
thrown her, hopes to do something by writing 
a volume of poems, for which she has some 
aptitude. The month expires, and the sisters 
are 2 ag to accept the hospitality of Peggy 
Walker, the laundress, who has taken a small 
house in Edinburgh, and occupy a bedroom 
in it, Jane undertaking the writing for this 
good woman, to keep accounts, and assist in 
teaching the children of Peggy’s dead sister, 
to whose memory the siete A woman has 
dedicated the services of a life. 


Peggy has returned from Australia, where, 
in the service of Mr. Brandon and Mr. Phil- 
lips, she. had made money, which she for- 
warded to England, from time to time, for 
the use of her sister’s children and father-in- 
law. Finding, however, that she could benefit 
them more by personal care, she returned to 
Scotland, and is now endeavouring to do the 
best she can for their support. Her Austral- 
ian life she relates to Jane and Alice. Thus 
far the author has pictured a difficult and 
unusual course for refined and highly-edu- 
cated women to contend with ; now, however, 
the originality of the plot decreases, and 
Francis Hogarth becomes the mouthpiece for 
the author’s views upon farming, politics, and 
social science, ik. having but a slight 
mane othe omit ~— with the tale, critics 
an ers will, for the most part, probabl 
pass by unread. 4 

The scene is next laid in Australia, but 
how this is brought about the reader must 
-_ Sy ae — oe mes paints life 
at the Antipodes in glowing, loving colours ; 
and the sy ona ‘Australian life with its 
struggles, ips, inconveniences, and 
priva gs oly carefully kept in the back- 
groun e characters here all marry and 
settle at Melbourne; and the book ends with 
a Christmas dinner at Midsummer, and a re- 


of the past lives of all. As a whole, 
“Mr. Hogarth’s Will” is a pleasant and 
agreeable novel. 


Late, but Not Too Late. A Tale. By Ann 
Barnett. (Williams & Norgate.)} 


A very interesting tale, though evidently 
from the ag an na ag a ’Prentice 
in the - Annie Mills, an orphan 
of eighteen, is governess in the family 
of the Rev. Mr. Elton, rector of Evers- 
field. Treated kindly by all its members, 
her comfort is disturbed by the appear- 
ance of a * -woman,” who does not 
solicit alms, but ‘‘ looks hard and odd in her 
face, and seye, ‘God bless you, my ownchild.’” 
To gees persecution, Miss Mills, with 
* Mrs. 8 approbation, decides upon 
neem f @ year or two on the Continent to 
perfect herself in French and German ; but 
previously goes on a visit {to Scarborough, 
her you pupils, to Mrs. Elton’s 
mother. d Elton, who was studyin 


‘at Cambri **for his father’s profession,” 
and is ns twenty,” idieaeptiaien his 
and there a pleasant month 
governess contrives to lose 
before she leaves for Paris, without 
* one for that which 

- goes back for 


| also 





eighteen years, and gives the details of the 
ill-assorted and unhappy marriage of Annie’s 
parents, Captain and Mrs. Thorley. Mrs. 
Thorley is deserted by her husband, who 
takes away the little girl, and 
under a feigned name places her at 
nurse, and afterwards with a Mrs. Wilton, 
to be educated till she is eighteen. Mrs. 
Thorley resumes her maiden name of Ben- 
nett, and enters Sir George Strathstone’s 
family as governess. Here, from the unkind 
treatment of Lady Strathstone, she becomes 
insane, and is placed for safety in a lunatic 
asylum. Recovering her health, Mrs. Thorley 
finds a clue to her daughter, and at length 
claims her at Rouen, where Annie had un- 
dertaken the education of a Madame Girard’s 
children. Satisfactory proofs being in the 
possession of mother and child, Annie no 
longer shrinks from the loving words of the 
‘* beggar-woman”—a disguise assumed by 
Mrs. Thorley ‘to facilitate ” her inquiries at 
Eversfield. Meanwhile, Reginald Elton has 
married his cousin Florence Hastings, to 
whom he was engaged and had been long 
attached. She is an heiress, but has very 
delicate health, and they reside mostly at 
Nice. Annie cherishes her love for him, or 
rather cannot get rid of it. However, she 
devotes herself to her mother, who is dying 
of cancer, and yields to Mrs. Thorley’s 
prayer that her father shall be forgiven, and, 
if found, be cherished by her, if permitted. 
Captain Thorley does arrive in time to ex- 
change mutual pardon and to illustrate the 
title of the book, ‘‘ He was come—late, but 
not too late !” ; 

Father and daughter take up their abode 
in Paris. Annie is attractive, and refuses the 
offer of the Count de Rustalle, and also of an 
English gentleman, Sir Reginald Hastings, a 
widower with one charming little boy. She 
confesses to him that ‘*she has loved before,” 
and hence her rejection, but they continue 
friends. Sir Reginald returns to England, 
and Annie receives soon after a letter from 
Mrs. Elton, which reveals to her that Sir 
Reginald Hastings is her son, who has 
changed his name upon his marriage, 
and ‘‘that she had been very near 
falling in love a second time with her 
first idol, and had refused him because of 
her changeless love for him. Paradox of 
paradoxes!” Twelve years is a long time in 
the best years of a life, and the girl of 
eighteen might be unrecognized in the woman 
of thirty by a youth whose hand and heart 
were engaged elsewhere, and who felt no par- 
ticular interest in his seaside companion ; but 
for the girl’s idol to be unknown, because of 
the change in a man from twenty to thirty- 
two, though both met again under different 
surnames, is a disloyalty upon which we did 
not reckon. However, ‘‘all is well that ends 
well,” and with another illustration of the 
somewhat vague title, after the fashion of 
some preachers when ‘“‘ pounding ” a text, 
our notice must close :— 

People wonder what is the first remark of a 
bridal pair when they find themselves alone in 
their travelling carriage. On the present occa- 
sion we are happy that we can answer this iny 
haart Reginald said, ‘‘ Annie, we were very late 
in finding out that we were meant for each 


other.”’ 
Annie quietly replied : ‘‘ Late, but I trust not 


too late for our happiness.”’ 





Tangles and Tales: being the Record of a Twelve- 
months’ Imbroglio. By Edward Charles Mog- 
ridge. rivets yee Otley, & Co.) 


A very closely-printed volume of 401 pages, 
so closely, indeed, as to be rather repulsive 
than otherwise to the general run of novel 
readers, with whom the rustling of the leaf, 
as they turn over the pages, is often as plea- 
sant a sound as was the music of the wheel, 
in the old ing days, to the author of 
‘Lalla Rookh,” and to other men who think 
in rhyme. Many will take up the book and 

t it down again unread for no other reason. 

owever, they will not lose much by so 
doing. The Tangles have scarcely the shadow 
of a probability, and the Tales, which are 
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merely padding, having but little or no con- 
nexion with the Tangles, are most inartisti- 
cally cobbled together. The tales we shall, 
therefore, cut adrift at once, by merely sever- 
ing the slight thread that holds them, and 
let them float away without further notice 
than that, as tales, they are commonplace, and 
quite out of place where they are. 

As to the Tangles, Paul Meredith, a person 
of tolerable means, adds to his income by 
traversing the country as a lecturer. He 
had given ‘‘ a successful lecture at Dowsbury 
the evening before, and is seated at breakfast, 
sipping his coffee, and reading complacently 
the eulogium passed upon it by the editor of 
the provincial paper, when a young and 
elegant girl enters the room, evidently a 
stranger, and with a manner somewhat 
foreign, and orders breakfast. She is soon 
vianlied with ‘‘ the inevitable ham and eggs, 
which always make their appearance at an 
English hotel breakfast.” Here the author 
begins to show his knowledge of Stoke 
Newington French ; the waiter is a gargon, 
and Paul instinctively ‘‘feels, as persons do 
who are in the habit of travelling much,” that 
he is en rapport with the new comer. Then 
overleaf, when he is debating in his own 
mind whether he shall discover his knowledge 
of French to the young lady, who cannot get 
on with the Welsh waiter’s English, nor he 
with her French pronunciation of our mother 
tongue, startles the reader by letting him, in 
a kind of aside confidence, that ce m’est 
que le premier pas qui coute, an axiom 
certainly, if trite, no less true, but 
which is evidently introduced solely because 
it looks very pretty as a line of italic running 
through the text. By and by we shall find 
some scraps of Latin, such as ‘ Fidelium 
anime per misericordiam Dei requiescat in 
pace,” which for our edification the author 
kindly renders into English in a foot-note. 
But Paul has not the courage to utter a 
word of French, and lets the opportunity pass ; 
so the young girl, who wants a carriage to 
carry her on further, has to trust to the 
waiter’s Welsh-English. She cannot have a 
conveyance, however, because ‘‘ there is 
an Eisteddfod in the neighbourhood, and 
all the carriages belonging to the hotel 
have been hired for the occasion, and have 
already started.” The only one which will 
return that day is that which Paul Mere- 
dith has engaged. Paul, notwithstanding his 
being en rapport, leaves the damsel to get 
over the difficulty as she may, throws down 
his paper, goes out, and ‘‘in a moment or 
two, in walking dress, slowly passes outside the 
window.” Now the reader finds out for him- 
self that the English of en rapport is simply 
having a sneaking kindness ; for Paul—mind 
he is a travelling lecturer, and but a quasi kind 
of gentleman—peeps into the window, and 
finds the lady in tears. Paul’s was love at 
first sight ; so he is the hero; and, overcome 
by the tears, rushes back into the coffee- 
room, and uttering ‘‘ Pardon, Mademoiselle, 
mais”—stops short to tell the reader that the 
stranger is really en rapport with him ; and 
she, of course, is the heroine. . 

** Continuing to speak in French ”—fortu- 
nately, the abstract of what he said is given 
only in English—he offers to give up the 
chaise to her, an offer which she gratefully 
accepts, but which ends in both setting out 
together, the lady having undertaken to drop 
Paul some fifteen miles off on the road. To 
while away the time, the heroine tells a tale 
of the French Revolution, and of the Countess 
Ruisseau, an ancestress of hers; for she adds, 
‘**T, too, am a De Ruisseau, and these letters 
worked upon my handkerchief stand for 
Melanie de Ruisseau.”” We have neither 
time nor patience to add more than that 
when all the tangles are removed, and there 
are many which might have formed barriers 
to the union of the lovers, Paul Meredith and 
Melanie de Ruisseau are married, and, after 
twelve months of happiness, Melanie dies, 
and is buried in the quiet churchyard on the 
mountain-side, where her involuntary prayer 
for the dead gave the author the opportunity 
we have mentioned of showing his acquaint- 
ance with the Latin tongue. 
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My Library. Edited by Pamphilius. No. 1, 
**Patient Boys ;’ No. 2, ‘‘The Economy of 
Life.” (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—Here are 
two capital little volumes for boys. They are 
full of anecdote, quaint proverbs, bits of philo- 
sophy, and individual experience, all well 
digested and appropriately presented. The first 
one contains some new anecdotes relative to 
great men who have carved their way through 
the world by the genius of patience and the 

atience of genius ; and the second supplements 
it by useful hints and precepts, an choice 
morsels of philosophy, such as may: be easily 
digested bya healthy, growing boy. In neither are 
the ines tone or wearisome. In fact, the fault of 
the books lies rather in their scrappiness than any- 
thing else, paragraphs being separated from each 
other by waved lines, when they are really parts 
of one and the same piece. The books are 
tastily got up, and are pretty sure of a good sale. 
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Ruggiero Vivaldi, and other Lays of Italy, by 
Eleanor Darby (Triibner and Co.) ; Hymns for 
Ohristian Worship (The Religious Tract Society) ; 
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bridge (Houlston and Wright) ; Religion in Daily 
Life, By the Rev. Edward Garbett (The Religious 
Tract Society); Autumn Leaves, by George 
po 4 Jarvis (Charles Griffin and Co.) ; Village 
Bells, and other Poems, by John Brent (Hamil- 
ten, Adams, and Co.); Lilian Gray, by Cecil 
Horne (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; Life Incidents 
and Poetic Pictures, by J. H. Powell (Triibner 
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John Croker Barrow (Longmans). 
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poh bo ” awinerat of the Breakfast Table. ‘the Biglow 
Papers. ith Introduction by G. A. Sala. 12mo, sd, ard 
& Lock, Each 6d. 

Warcuworps for the Christian Year, Drawn from Holy Scrip 
ture. Cr. 8vo. Warne. 78. 

Warts (Dr.). Catechism of Scripture History. New Edition, 


eS te de). Irish Coast Tales of Love and 

i Captain L. Esmonde). es 0 ve 
ee Post 8vo, pp. Smith & Elder. 10s. 6d. 
Wonpers (The) and Beauties of Creation. Portrayed by Buffon, 

Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Livingstone, Ruskin, n, 


Tennent, &c. Illustrated with a + eae on Wood. 


Fscp. 8vo, pp. xvi.—360, Darton & 
Zor’s Brand. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 

New Edition. With a Frentispiece. Post 8vo, pp. vi. 

Chapman & Hall, 5s. 


OBITUARY. 


R. COMMISSIONER FONBLANQUE, who 
died at Brighton, in his seventy-ninth Ft 
on the 3rd instant, was, conjointly with Dr. Paris, 
author of ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” which ap- 
peared in three vols. 8vo, in 1823, a book that 
was the English pioneer in a most important 
phase of jurisprudence, and a sound knowl 
of which the recent poisoning cases prove to 
essential to the administration of justice. Some 
few years later, in conjunction with Mr. Richard 
Goff and Mr. Sutton Sharpe, Mr. eh opr 
started a law quarterly, under the name of the 
Jurist, which was the first of our periodicals 
that systematically advocated the amendment of 
the law. M. Savigny and other a jurists 
of the same standin were amo the contri- 
butors ; yet the undertaking did not prove a 
success, Mr. Richard Goff died young, and Mr. 
Sutton Sharpe, having first attained a high posi- 
tion at the bar, did not long survive him ; but 
the publication brought Mr. Fonblanque under 
the notice of Lord Brougham, and he wasappointed 
one of the commissioners under his lordship’s 
amended Law of Bankruptcy in 1832. He had, 
however, been a commissioner under the old 
bankruptcy law, and as an able and learned 
lawyer, his decisions have always commanded 
the respect of the profession. co uence 
of ill health, Mr. Fonblanque had not attended 
court for more than three years, and since 
October, last year, Mr. Registrar Winslow has 
acted as his deputy, and in that capacity has 
just given some decisions, not being aware of 
the death of his principal, which will probably 
have to be rescinded. 


— 





Dr. Liypiey’s death, at his residence at 
Acton Green, on the Ist inst., at the age of 
sixty-six, leaves a blank in the botanical world, 
which, following so quick upon that of Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, it will be difficult to fill up. In 
a review of the present  geacseen bm Botany in 
England, we shall sh ortly have an orp of 
stating how greatly science is inde to the 
late editor of the Gardener's Chronicle and Agri- 
cultural Gazette, 
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GEORGE WITHER.* 

T would almost seem as though some 
mischievous. spirit, like the goblin of 
olden days watching over fairy gold, sits as 
guardian over our early English poetry, 
luring away those whose footsteps approach 
too nearly the spots wherein its treasures 
are concealed. How else shall we account 
for the fact that most of that poetry which 
sheds so peculiar a lustre over the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her two immediate suecessors 
remains inaccessible? ‘The Shepheards 
Hunting” and “ Mistresse of Philarete” of 
Wither, “The Musophilus” of Daniel, the 
sonnets of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
“The Astrophel and Stella” of Sir Philip 
Sydney, “The Nymphidia” of Dray- 
ton, and other poems of surpassing 
beauty, are still, to the vast majority of 
readers, known only by report, while works 
of a later age, many of which are in com- 
parison with these feeble, sinewless, and 
prosaic, have been multiplied in never- 
George Wither has been the sport of a 
peculiar and capricious destiny. Though 
ining in his earlier verses a poetical 
elevation out of the reach of any poet of 
his age save Milton, he became in his 
later days, the object of loudly-avowed con- 
tempt on the part of his contemporaries, 
and lived to hear his name a bye-word in 
the mouth of writers who had not a tithe 
of his genius. In a following generation 
he and Quarles were denounced as the 
Bavius and Mevius of English poetry ; and 
Pope was unjust enough to echo a sneer, 
which, founded on jealousy and political 
malevolence; was perpetuated in ignorance. 


A story has been told concerning Wither, 


which, though resting on not very trust- 
worthy evidence, is valuable, as showing 
the light esteem in which he was held by 
the versifiers of the Restoration. Wither’s 
conduct during the Civil War had rendered 
him an object of more than usual dislike . 
to Charles II., and it would appear that 
sume difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing his pardon. Denman is said to have 
interceded in behalf of the Puritan poet 
on the following grounds: “ Do not hang 

e Wither, your Majesty, an’ it be 
only that I be not called the worst poet in 
your Majesty's dominions.” In modern 
days contempt has been succeeded by 
neglect, and, save to a few enthusiastic 
admirers, the poetry of Wither is unknown. 
In the list of those who have expressed 
their admiration for him may, however, be 
found the best of recent critics. Charles 
Lamb devoted to him one of the most 
genial and appreciative essays ever 
written. Leigh Hunt was even more en- 
thusiastic in expressing the delight he had 
derived from his works; and Hazlitt, 
Campbell, and Sir Egerton Brydges have 
borne testimony to his merits. 

In judging of Wither’s productions, we 
find that the same fact which caused his 
success in his earlier poetry accounts for 
his failure in his later attempts. No poet 
that ever lived seems to have had so pro- 
lific, so facile, and. so gracious a Muse ; 
none seems to have held her in higher 
esteem, or set her with fewer scruples to 
the least dignified employments. She was 
at once his goddess, his mistress, his com- 
panion, and his slave. He devoted him- 
self to poetry till he became familiar with 
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her every mood and measure, but held 
her fitted for all conceivable duties and 
circumstances. 
He was perfect master of what he calls— 


You enchanting spells that lie 
Lurking in sweet Poesie ; 
and wrote in lines that have been seldom 
surpassed :— 
Poesie, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er heaven to mortals lent, 
Though they, as a trifle, leave thee, 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 
Though thou be to them a scorne 
That to nought but earth are borne ; 


Let my life no longer be 
Than I[ am in love with thee. 


And while thus showing his reverence for 
his Muse, he made her do all the drudgery 
of a political controversialist and a religious 
fanatic. His fecundity was marvellous, 
and well-nigh unprecedented. Over a 
hundred volumes of verse from his pen are 
still extant. The contents of the majority 
of these consist of the most dismal lamen- 
tations over the vices of the age, accom- 
panied by Cassandra-like predictions of 
coming evil. Wither, it is well known, 
attained the rank of major in the army of 
the Commonwealth. His bravery seems 
not to have unquestioned, A 
fortress, of which he had the charge, made 
no very valiant resistance; and though he 
subsequently wrote in justification of his 
conduct, his remonstrances appear only to 
have brought upon his head the rebuke 
that, had he been as persistent in the de- 
fence of his charge as he was in that of his 
reputation, his bravery would have been 
above reproach or suspicion. The services 
which his sword refusedewere yielded by 
his pen ; and that portion of the sturdy 
Commonwealth men which did not eschew 
as vanity all poetry whatever, must have 
found a grim satisfaction in Wither’s 
devout breathings and doleful Jeremiads. 
The titles of some of his works are suffi- 
ciently explanatory of their nature. “ Vox 
Pacifica: a Voice Tending to the Pacifica- 
tion of God’s Wrath,” “What Peace to the 
Wicked?” “ An Allarum from Heaven,” 
“ Ecchoes from the Sixth Trumpet,” “Sighs 
for the Pitchers,” “A Cordial of Confection 
to Strengthen their Hearts whose Courage 
begins to Fail by the Armies lately Dis- 
solving the Parliament,” &. When 
Pegasus is transformed into a hack, his 
flight is not likely to be lofty ; and Wither’s 
fatal facility of versification has been as 
injurious to his memory as his unfashion- 
able politics. It is difficult to believe that 
the same pen which wrote the “ Motto,” 
the “Shepheards Hunting,” the “ Fidelia,” 
or the “ Mistresse of Philarete,” gave us 
also the blatant nonsense which disfigures 
most of his later works. 
Wither could conceive of no occupation, 
ursuit, or situation inimical to poetry, and 
doubtless judged that in this respect others 
felt like himself. We have accordingly, 
from his pen, hymns adapted for the most 
ludicrous circumstances, and for members of 
the most contemned professions. Among 
others we have a hymn whilst we are 
washing, a hymn for sheriffs, bailiffs, ser- 
geants, &c., a hymn for a gaoler, and one 
for a prisoner at the place of execution. 
His xeiveté at times is whimsical ; thus 
we have a hymn for lovers tempted by 
carnal desires, and another for a woman 
when she has conceived. 
The portion of Wither’s work on which 


alone his fame must ultimately rest, con- 


sists of those of his early poems which are |, 
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eontained in the last edition of his “ Juve-. 
nilia,” and of some detached passages im 

his “ Emblemes” and “ His Hallelujah, or 

Britain’s Second Remembrancer.” Among 

the characteristics of these are extreme 

sweetness and grace of versification, con- 

siderable command of imagery, and a fresh- 

ness and joyousness of spirit which is 

irrepressible. No trace can be found in 

them of the Pharisaical stiffness which 

he afterwards assumed. There is power 
in plenty, and a fine edge of satire, 

but we find no raving, no prudery, and no- 

gloom. The least interesting ion of 
his “Juvenilia” consists of his ‘Abuses. 
Stript and Whipt,” and other satires. In. 

these, though vice in the abstract is alone 
assailed, the scourging administered to: 
courtly failings proved so galling to some: 
in power, that the author was imprisoned. 
in the Marshalsea. It was during his. 
confinement, that his “Shepheards Hunt-: 
ing,” the best known, and, on the whole, the : 
most admirable of his poems, was com- 
posed. Referring to this fact, Lamb asserts. 
that “The prison notes of Wither are 

finer than the wood notes of most. of his: 
poetical brethren.” 

Through all Wither’s verse, one special 
quality is always apparent. This quality 
is self-assertion. Never was poet so 
aggressively independent and self-reliant, 
In every line he writes, from the minor 
pieces, such as the “Shall I wasting in 
despair,” or ‘‘ Hence away, you syrens, 
leave me,” to his most ambitious poems, 
he is constantly avowing his complete 
trust in himself, and his contempt for the 
hostile opinions of others. His “ Motto” is 
a long poem, written solely to prove ,his 
independence ; yet, though the most ego-. 
tistical poem on record, vanity, as Lamb- 
points out, is never offensive. In the 
“ Mistresse of Philarete,” which consists 
of verses in praise of some lady, real or 
imaginary, whom he honours with his. 
admiration, he continually suspends his 
enumeration of her beauties or graces to 
express his contempt for critics, or those 
who would persuade him to write diffe- 
rently. He asserts :— 

For I will, for no man’s pleasure, 

Change a syllable or measure ;” 
and logically enough continues :— 

Pedants shall not tye my straines 

To our ng 08 Poets vaines, 

As if we in latter dayes, 

Knew to love, but not to praise. 

Being borne as free as these 

I will sing as I shal! please, 

Who, as well new paths may run 

As the best before have done. 

I disdaine to make my song 

For their pleasures short or long ; 

If I please [’le end it here, 

If 1 list—Ple sing this yeere. 

And though none regard of it 

By myselfe I pleas’d can sit, 

And with that contentment cheare me, 

As if half the world did heare me. 


| The praise of his mistress which follows 


these avowals is full of beauties, full of 
descriptions which, like those of Suckling, 
convey a picture in a phrase; and yet. 
there is a simplicity about the whole which 
is inimitable. Writing of her hair :— 


There’s her Haire with which Love angles 
And beholders eyes entangles. 
For in those faire curled snares 
They are hampred unawares, 
To her sweet enthralling beant 

o her sweet en i ty. 
In my mind, ’tis the most faire 
That was ever called haire ; 
Somewhat brighter than a browne, 
And her tresses waving downe 
At full and so di 
Mantle her from foot to head. 














He continues in the same strain concerning 
her other attractions :— 


And her lips that shew no dulnes 


Full are in the meanest fulness. 
* oa * * * 


If you looke againe the whiles 

She doth part those lips in smiles ; 

*Tis as when a flash of light 

Breakes from heaven to glad the night ; 


and afterwards justifies all the hyperboles 
in which he indulges, by asserting in 
delicious verse that the objects to which a 
lover in poetry likens his mistress are in 
very fact, in her presence, poor and vile :-— 

For what pearles what rubies can 

Seem so lovely faire, to man, 

As her lips whom he doth love 

When in sweet discourse they move ? 


Or her lovelier teeth the while 
She doth blesse him with a smile ? 


There is no early poet who has displayed 
a power over the various forms of metre 
greater than that possessed by Wither, 
from whose various works favourable 
specimens of almost every description of 
verse may be selected. In the poetical 
illustrations which he furnished to the 
“Emblems of Crispin de Pass” there 
is a meditative solemnity of thought 
which at times recalls Wordsworth, and 
which the versification is admirably calcu- 
lated to convey. In these poems he has 
anticipated one of the most popular of 
the lyries of Moore, and has proved himself 
far superior to the later poet, even in those 
qualities of delicacy and grace which are 
deemed Moore's special attributes. The 
poems of George Wither to which we have 
referred are among the rarest in the lan- 
e. We can scarcely conceive they 
will be long permitted to remain inacces- 
sible. J. K. 





MISCELLANEA. 








How many calves tayles, asks Demaundes 
Joyous, behoueth to reche frome the erthe to the 
skye? &. No more but one, an it be longe 
ynough.—D, Why dothe an oxe or a cowe lye ? 
&. Bycause she cannot sytte.—D. What peo- 
ye be they that loue not in no wyse to be prayed 

or? &. They be beggars and poore people, 
whan men say ‘‘God helpe them,” when theye 
aske almes.””—D. What space is from ye hyest 
space of the see to the depest? #. Buta stones 
cast.—D. Whiche ben the moost profytable 
sayntes in the chyrche? AR. They that stande 
in ye glasse wyndowes ; for they kepe out the 


wynde from wastynge of the lyght.—D. What. 


is it that freseth never? Rk. That is hote 
water.— D. Why dooth a dogge tourne hym 
thryes aboute or that he lyeth him downe? 
R. Bycause he knoweth not his beddes head 
from the fete.—So much for the jokes of Merry 
England in the yere of our Lorde a mccocc, and 
XI. 

EvEeN as now, Oxford was in the fifteenth 
century noted for its preference of theology to 
natural science; for when the scoler asked the 
Maister of Oxinforde ‘* Wherefore is the son rede 
at even?’ the orthodox answer was, ‘* For he 
gothe toward hell.” The most delicious non 
sequitur in the same treatise is, Why bereth not 
stonys froyt as trees? MM. For Cayne slough 
his brother Abell with the bone of an asse 
cheke. 

Tue last of the “‘ Bigelow Papers” is Mr. 
Seward’s ‘‘ Lying List,” which, according to the 
New York correspondent of the 7'imes, was for- 
warded from Paris by Mr. Bigelow, the American 
Minister; who, however, is probably only the 
editor, and not the author, of what Artemus 
Ward himself might, perhaps, have considered 
too Ebene: a stretch of the imagination even for a 
Yankee brain to assimilate. 

Messrs. Hurst and Biackerr have added to 
their ‘‘Standard Library” of five shilling 
volumes, with engraved frontispieces, ‘‘ St. 
Olave’s,” by the author of ‘‘ Janita’s Cross,” 
with an illustration after Millais, ved by 
Saddler. ‘‘ St. Olavo's” is well iiediquodiing 
a second time, and indeed of adding to the works 


oo 
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of fiction in the library of a large country house, 
where the keeping of Christmas, and the reunion 
of kindred under the old roof, is one of the 
family institutions, 

Messrs Sirs, Exper, and Co, issue as the 
new volume of their cheap series of ‘‘ Illustrated 
Editions of Standard Works,” Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Transformation; or, the Romance of 
Monte Beni,” with five illustrations. 

THE egg of the Dinornis ingens, which was 
mentioned in THe Reaper of last week as 
having been brought over from Welli n by 
the captain of the Ravenscraig, will be sub- 
mitted to public competition, at the rooms of 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, of King Street, Covent 
Garden. 

A QUERY reaches us from Elberfeld. Dr, W. 
Crecelius possesses a MSS. (in German) of the 
‘*Travels and Adventures of Andreas Josua 
Ulssheimer, Barber-Surgeon of Tiibingen, about 
the year 1600, brought into a narrative form, 
after his return home, by Sebastian Ulssheimer, 
Schoolmaster and Actuary, at Winterbach in 
1622.” These travels were in America, Africa, 
and Asia, Dr. Crecelius seeks to know if the 
work has ever been printed ? 

THE nineteenth part of Shakespeare trans- 
lated into Bohemian, contains ing John, 
‘‘ Kral Jan,” by Fr. Doncha, and is. just pub- 
lished at Prague. 

An advertisement in Wednesday's Times 
(second column) offers a reward for the restora- 
tion of ‘* A Dip of Blood,” an old manuscript, 
written by an. English monk. 

A MANUSCRIPT on vellum, of the fourteenth 
century—Psalterium cum Officiis Diurnis in 
Usum Ecclesiee Eboracensis Accedit Officium 
S. Wilfridi in Usum Ripon. This Ripon Offi- 
cium of Saint Wilfrid, grin he the Propric 
Misse of that Cathedral, is hitherto not men- 
tioned by any bibliographer. The ‘‘ Service- 
book of York” is one of the rarest of the class 
to which it belongs. This MS. should be secured 
by the Dean and Chapter of Ripon or of York, or 
for the Library of the British Museum, to retain 
it in this country, as we understand a liberal 
offer has been made for it by a well-known 
American bibliographer. 

Mr. WALLER, of Fleet Street, has for sale the 
** Statutes of the Order of the Garter,” a MS. 
on vellum, written for Edward the Sixth, as 
Sovereign of the Order, with his MS. marginal 
notes. It will be recollected that the pious 
young King had serious intentions of changing 
the title to ‘‘The Order of the Bible.” 

Mr. ALDERMAN WItson has offered to pre- 
sent a stained glass window to Guildhall, only 
stipulating that it shall be painted by English 
artists. A similar offer made by him to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s has not been 
accepted. That body swears by Munich, and 
will have no other idol. 


A Counctt of Law Reporting has been esta- 
blished, with the fo gg age of the Lord 
Chancellor and several other judges, for the 
purpose of publishing, at a moderate price, selec- 
tions of cases in all the principal courts. This 
council, which has been nominated by three of 
the Inns of Court and the Incorporated Law 
Society, has under it a competent staff, including 
the majority of the barristers who were hitherto 
‘“* regular” reporters. One of the main re 
is, that the remuneration is to be by fixed sala- 
ries ; and, consequently, the temptation to re- 
dundancy and prolixity—the curse of the old law 
reports, which were paid for by the sheet—will 
be removed. Another great advantage is the 
large reduction which is promised in the cost of 
reports, in consequence of more economical 
management, and the increased circulation an- 
ticipated. 

On Tuesday a severe conflict took place, at 
the first meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, respecting the Latin 
Prayer-book, which was commenced under the 
su ision of Bishop Jacobson, previous to his 
being raised to the Bench, and published under 
the editorial care of the Rev. Messrs. W, Bright 
and P. ©. Medd. The complaint is, that 
too much use has been made of the Vulgate, par- 
ticularly in the Psalms. The objectors seem to 
forget that the English version of the Psalms, 
in the Prayer-book itself, is entirely taken from 
the Vulgate. The subject was adivarnel and 
will stand over till the December meeting. 
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Charles Wells, author of a Turkish treatise om 
Political Economy, for which the Council of 
King’s College awarded a special prize. 
bey Last of the Englix oT pstedh fosem 
e t o i" i 
Good Words, will Paar 8 republished by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in three volumes: 
formerly” of 
elected. 


We learn that Mr. E Bl 
Calcutta, who has_ recently 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vice the late lamented Dr, Falconer; is 
engaged upon an elaborate work to be entitled. 
‘* The Theory of Culminations,”’ in. which some. 
entirely new Views regarding the ical cause: 
of past eras of extensive glaciation will be 
brought forward, and other important topics. 
discussed from a novel point of view. 


Mr. K, F. Kowuzr, ite a ey 
price of Tischendorf’s ** -Friderico-Augus- 
tanus” from 4/. 14s. 6d, to 22. Mm ; and will 

supply copies of the ** Codex Sinaiticus,’’ printed. 
at St. Petersburg, in four vols, folio, at 21/. 

Dr. J. Levy’s ‘*Chaldeisches Wirterbuch 
tiber die T im und tiber einem grossen 
Theil des Rabbinischen Schriftthums” is in the 
press, and will appear in eight or nine royal 
octavo parts, each at 3s., during the year 1866. 

THE oldest bookseller in Europe, Martin Bos- 
sange, died in Paris on the 27th ult., aged 
ninety-nine years. He commenced business in 
Paris on the eve of the Revolution, 1787, and 
was the first exporter who established efficient. 
trade eee ae 1, ae and a pnekaee 
houses, largely shipping French literary uc- 
tions, and iaintaings to the last a high charac- 
ter for the firm that his name. It is but. 
recently that M. Bossange received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour. When the Frencl» 

rts were shut against England and her colonies, 

e was early amongst those who saw how profit-- 
ably the ‘‘ Décret concernant les Licences” of 
the Empire might be turned to account. A cer- 
tain amount of French books were allowed to be- 
shipped to the forbidden shores in for 
a Ike amount of foreign produce. The 
passed through the French Customs; but, in 
most cases, the value being merely nominal, 
when out at sea they were thrown overboard, 
whence the saying that these were editions ad 
usum Delphinorum, a play upon the title of the: 
celebrated edition of the Delphin elassics. The 
exporter received ample remuneration for all 
risks by the profits realized upon the forei 
produce, which, under colour of ex e 
was thus enabled to introduce into ce. 
Shortly after the M. opened a 
branch house of business in Great rayon 
Street, London, of which his son Hector, who 
survives him, was for some years the principal, 


and which is now represented by es. 
and Lowell. 
LITERARY men who remember Mr. James. 


Lowe, editor of the Critic during the whole 
period of its existence, both as a weekly and a 
monthly journal, will regret to hear of his death. 
Mr. Lowe was also a contributor to the Field 
and the Queen newspapers, and one of the pro- 
moters of the Acclimatization Society. 

Tue French papers announce the death of M. 
Gustave Héquet, formerly a writer in the 
National under Marrast, and lately a contributor- 
to the /ilustration and the Avenir National. He 
wrote the musical chronique in the /llustration, 
and political articles in the Avenir, M, Héquet. 
was also a successful novelist and dramatic. 
author, and wrote two or three o for the 
Opéra Comique and the Théatre Lyrique. He 
died in Paris. 

Two more candidates have entered the list for- 
the vacant professorship of lish Literature at. 
University College, London, Mr, George Mac- 
donald, author of ‘* David Elginbrod,” and other 
novels ; and the Rev. a C. Swayne, late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
for some time Master of Modern Languages at 


Harrow. 
Two editions of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Chansons des. 
Rues et des Bois,” just pu ed at 


have already been exhausted. On account of 
its political bearing, several Paris journals have 
been warned not to review it. i ious 
calculator has made out that the poet re- 
ceived 7f. 50c. for each line, 

Ly his funeral sermon on Lord Palmerston, on 
Sunday, Oct. 29, Dean Stanley observed that of all 

litical chiefs, it might 

remier that he accompli 
results by the lowliest. and most ordi 


It was which made his life so full of rich 
lessons—lessons of industry, of and 
of patience in the pursuit of ends. This 
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was the fruitful lesson which the life. of the 
illustrious departed held up to the edification of 
=. men of van recat lesson of 

ing, persevering diligence. Not by oratory, 
Put by geniality, Retindas: constancy gi 
friendship, and all the lesser graces, but not the 
less graces, did Lord Palmerston succeed. 


THE Grenzboten, No. 44, reviews Lumley’s 
** Recollections,” and the new volume of Guizot’s 
’ Memoirs ;” the po an Siir Gebildete 
eser, gives a paper on ‘‘ Hunting in England,” 
and another on ‘‘ Goethe and Rethardt Sythe 
Deutsches Museum, No. 43, an interesting paper 
on ‘* Indian Dramatic Literature ;’-—the Bldtter 
Siir literarische Unterhaltung, No. 43, ‘* Ancient 
Indian and Modern German Poetry ;’—the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 
44, ‘“‘The English People out of Parliament;” 
“ The Irish Fenians ;” ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Open Des- 
tiny ;” and ‘German Mind and English Money ;” 
—Unsere Zeit, No. 8, ‘Lands and Tribes 
round the Sources of the Nile;” and ‘‘ William 
Makepeace Thackeray, a Literary Portrait,” by 
Dr. Althaus ;—the Ausland, No. 43, ‘‘ The 
phy of the Vineyards ; from Banias across 
the Hermon to Damascus ;” ‘‘ Photographs of 
India and Upper Asia ;’ ‘‘ The Matterhorn ;” 
and ‘‘Manners and Rights of the Maori;’— 
and the Natur, No. 42, ‘‘ The Likeness of Man 
in Apes.” 
FRENcH taste is decidedly adverse to such 
tations on the stage as those of con- 
vict life which form the attraction at the 
ees # . ‘ier too Late to Mend.” che 
purpose of introducing similar scenes, a play 
has been written with the title of ‘‘ Le Masque 
de Fer ;’ but rather than perform in it, the 
chief actors threatened to resign, and the censor- 
ship will not license it. 

THE White City is proud of her antiquity. 
The local paper states that the next mayor of 
Winchester will be the 682nd that has presided 
over that city. The first mayor of Winchester 
was Florence de Lunn, 


THE repeal of the paper duties has been highly 
beneficial to the a makers of Belgfam. 
From four or five paper mills the number has 
increased to more than forty, producing more 
than twenty thousand tons of paper annually, 
chiefly exported to England. France, and 

ca, the exports having risen from 1,675,527 
francs, in 1851, to 5,559,134 francs in 1860, and 
annually advanced since the last official statistics 
were en. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon has ordered a scien- 
tific mission to jgalons the Cambodia from the 
source of the Meikou to Thibet, where all traces 
of the river disappear. The country which it 
traverses has hitherto been unexplored, and is 
unknown to modern geographers, although 
certain ruins scattered over it attest the fact 
that a high degree of civilization once existed in 
this deserted region. 

Her Masesty has been pleased to appoint 
Dr. A. L. Meissner, of Clifton, to the vacant 
chair of Modern Languages and Literature in 
the Queen’s University, Dublin, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Fraedorsdorff. 

Accorpine to T'riibner’s American and Ori- 
ental Literary Record, there are in the United 
States—clergymen, 37,529; teachers, 110,469 ; 
professional authors, only 216; editors, 2,994 ; 
publishers, 917; printers, 23,106 ; booksellers, 

1,861 ; physicians, 54,543 ; lawyers, 33,193 ; 

i 787 ; nuns, 114; and sisters of charity, 

379. y only figures with 2 professors, 
while astrology has 8, geology 3. 

On the 1st November, the winter session of the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine 
yng: Be South Kensington, in connexion 

ith the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education, was opened ; 
Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., wig 3 

eareme Se. zoom. of op : 5 
Parkiss, A., who was drowned a few weeks 
since while bathing in the Cam. The course of 
study, which is calculated to last three years, 
consists of pure mathematics, applied mathe- 
matics, theory of fluid and resistance of waves, 
theory of design, construction, and behaviour of 
ships, theory of steam and of design, and 
construction of steam-engine, practical construc- 
tion of ships, naval equipment, naval artil- 
lery, &c. In the course of the present month four 
free will be given in competition if 

come up, and to the two 
of these scholarships of 


—— 





poh, perinyos and the elements of the differen- 
tial and integral calculus, 2,500 marks. 2. Theo- 
retical mechanics, or applied mechanics, 1,000 
marks. (In these subjects, at least, half marks 
will be required.) 3. Practical mechanics, 750 
marks. 4. Practical eon Baer 5. Steam. 
6. Physics. 7. Chemistry. 8. Mechanical and 
freehand drawing, 750 marks. 


On the 4th of November, at the University of 
Cambridge, the Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of 
Christ’s College, was elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Cookson, 
Master of Peterhouse.—Nov. 7. The following 
eat, were elected fellows of St John’s 

ollege: A. G, Marten, M.A., Senior (bracket) 
in Law Tripos, 1855, 19th Wrangler, 1856; 
J. J. Stuckey, B.A., 5th Wrangler, 1864 ; H. 
Lee Warner, B.A., Camden Medal, 1861, Greek 
Epigram, 1862, 11th (bracket) in First Class 
Classics, 1864, Members’ Prize, 1865; J. B. 
Pearson, B.A., Senior in Moral Science Tripos, 
1864, Burney Prize, 1864; A. Marshall, B.A., 
2nd Wrangler, 1865; M. H. L. Beebee, B.A., 
Bell’s Scholar, 1863, 18th Wrangler, 1865, 4th 
(bracket) in First Class Classics.—Mr. Alfred 
Newton (editor of the bis) and Dr. Drosier, of 
Caius College, have announced their intentions of 
offering themselves as candidates for the Chair 
of Zoology, in the event of its being founded by 
the Senate. 


WE have received the fifth number of the 
Spectator, a new weekly paper, published at 
Melbourne, on July 29. The appearance of this 
journal indicates the rapid progress made by the 
colony in intellectual culture ; for, not only in 
shape and form, but also in contents, this 
zounpaet of the literary papers published in the 

glish 1 seeks to emulate its London 
namesake. We give the list of contents. First, 
there are four leading articles: ‘* The Undoing 
the Tack” (local, and attacking the M ‘Culloch 
administration) ; ‘‘ John Stuart Mill Explains 
Himself ” (on free trade) ; ‘‘The Boys” (the 
first of a series of articles, locally treated, on 
the prospects of the rising generation); and 
‘* Settlements in North Australia” (which is a 
calm discussion of this important question) 
There follow then a review of Henry Kingsley’s 
‘* The Hillyars and the Burtons,” headed ‘‘ The 
Novelist in Australia ;” ‘‘ Free-Trade Notes,” 
‘Topics of the Week,” extracts, &c., from 
London journals, ‘‘ Correspondence” (a long 
and interesting letter on the state of the gorilla 
controversy and Professor Huxley’s theory) ; 
and the usual topics which serve as padding to 


a& paper. 


WE have also received a file of ‘‘the Australa- 
sian, a journal of politics, literature, art, commerce, 
pastoral pursuits, horticulture, mining, acclimi- 
tization, athletic and field sports,” which seems 
to answer well to its title, and of which each 
number consists of two double sheets of the size 
of the Times. The right of republishing Charles 
Dickens's ‘‘ Mutual Friend” and Anthony Trol- 
lope’s ‘‘ Belton Estate” having been secured by 
the proprietor, each number has ten columns de- 
voted to these. The local news is full, and the 
world’s history well reported. On scientific 
subjects, the number for August 4 contains 
‘* Notes on the Fossil Mammals of Australia, by 
Gerard Krefft ;’ a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Victoria, by Dr. G. B. Halford, on 
‘‘The Skeleton of the Gorilla,” reported in ex- 
tenso; and an account of ‘‘ The Northern Ex- 
pedition,” and of ‘‘The Leichhardt Search Ex- 

ition.” This expedition was at the latest 
tes far advanced into the interior of 
Australia, being not far from Menindie, Dr. 
Murray, the officer in charge, in a late letter 
transmitted to Melbourne, appears in a sanguine 
mood, and reports that one and all of his com- 
pany, officers and men, vie with each other in 
the discharge of their respective duties. The 
reviews are also candid and fair; and, taken 
as a whole, we predict that the Australasian, 
of which the forty-eighth number bears the date 
of August 25, will prove itself a safe and re- 
liable record of all matters connected with our 
Australian colonies. 

On Monday, October 23, the Bishop of Win- 
chester consecrated the new Church of St. 
Andrew’s, Camden district, Camberwell. The 
church is a neat Gothic edifice, capable of con- 
taining 900 persons, and has been erected at a 
cost of about gop age ye whole of this 
sum being raised by the Camden co tion, 
at the iptenss of the incumbent, the Rev. D. 
Moore, who felt it necessary to provide accom- 
modation for the division of the district. 
The architect is E. B. Keeling, Esq. Prayers 
were said by the Rev. D. Moore, and the ser- 





mon was preached by the Bishop of Winchester. 
DA 








The Rev. James Hazell, formerly curate of. 
Camden Church, is the incumbent. 


Mr. GEORGE W. Car eton, the weil-known 
New York publisher, has given us a pleasant pic- 
ture of the odd Spanish and Creole ways of Cuba, 
in ‘‘ Our Artist in Cuba,” a series of pen-and-ink 
sketches made on the spot. Professor Long- 
fellow is occupied with the notes for his transla- 
tion of Dante. The translation is finished, but 
as the notes will be very full, the publication is 
delayed until the entire body of illustrative 
matter is finished. Mr. Lowell has in the press 
a second series of his ‘‘Biglow Papers.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Agassiz have finished reading the 

roofs of their ‘‘ Seaside Studies,” and the work 
is nearly ready. Mr. Emerson is preparing a 
series of essays for the Atlantic Monthly. Pro- 
fessor Holmes and Mrs. Stowe are also engaged on 
similar work for the same er Mr. 
Brownell is correcting the proof sheets of his 
ag soon to be issued by Ficknor and Fields. 

rs. Childs has put into her publishers’ hands 
a new book, ‘‘a biographical and anecdotical 
volume of special import to the present state of 
our country.” The Life of Archbishop Hughes, 
by Mr. John R. G. Hassard, announced to be 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., is now 
ready for the press, and will be issued in a large 
and elegant octavo volume. Mr. Hassard has 
prepared the work from materials furnished by 
the archbishop’s family, and from his private 
papers and voluminous correspondence, extend- 
over a period of nearly forty years. Mr. William 
Everett has printed an interesting volume of 390 

ages, entitled, ‘‘On the Cam: Lectures on the 
Dniversity of Cambridge, in England.” 

CONSIDERABLE discussion has been goin on 
for some time past in the Photographic News 
respecting a certain method for obtaining stereo- 
scopic effect by a single Fr ns 4.50 The in- 
ventor, a Mr. Pettitt, of Birmingham, proposes 
to take a double negative in the way in which 
ordinary stereoscopic negatives are obtained. 
These two pictures are then —_ sed by 
causing ‘‘ light to be passed through them in a 
dark room, or camera obscura, and receiving the 
rays so passing through the pictwres by a pair of 
lenses placed at the same distance from them as 
the pictures were when taken. The two pictures 
now become enlarged, coalesce, and are super- 
imposed upon each other.” Such pictures, for 
which the barbarism ‘‘ binograph” has been sug- 
gested, are stated by the inventor to be in better 
perspective and to have an appearance of round- 
ness and solidity not to be obtained with a 
single lens in the ordinary way. An acquaint- 
ance with the rudiments of optics would have 
shown the fallacy of such reasoning. The rival 

arties, however, agreed to refer the matter to 
Feateesee Wheatstone, who, of course, states 
that the only possible result of such a process 
must be a picture with a blurred and indistinct 
outline, but possessing no greater apparent 
relief than an ordinary photograph. 


As indicative of a severe winter, it has been 
noticed that, at sunrise on Wednesday morning, 
several flights of sea-gulls passed over the 
metropolis, following, however, the windings of 
the ames, in all amounting, it is said, to 
several thousand. 

Mr. Breron is following up his threat of re- 
taliating upon American publishers for their 
piracies of English copyright. He has just 
issued as the first volume of ‘‘The Rose 
Library,” a reprint of ‘‘ Fhe Gayworthy’s” at 
one shilling. 

After the end of the year, the Fisherman’s 
Magazine, edited by Mr. Pennell, will be incor- 
porated with Land and Water, anew magazine 
on natural history, of which Mr. Frank Buck- 
land will be the editor. 


Mr. Murray’s annual trade-sale dinner at 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, took place 
on Friday, last week. It is pleasant to cast 
one’s eyes over the list of books, and to note the 
number of copies sold on the occasion : 4,800 of - 
‘* Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi ;” 
600 of garetts ** History of Architecture ;” 
3,700 of Dean Stanley’s new volume of ‘ Lee- 
tures on the Jews ;” 700 of Bertram’s “‘ Harvest 
of the Sea ;” 8,000 of Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Condensed 
Bible Dictionary ;” 400 of Rennie’s ‘‘ Peking and 
Pekingese ;” 500 of ‘‘Dean Milman’s Transla- 
tions from the Greek ;” 1,800 of ‘‘Smiles’s Lives 
of Boulton and Watt ;’ 600 of ‘* Rawlinson’s 
Babylonia and Media ;” 500 of ‘‘The Student’s 
Blackstone ;’ 300 of “ Memorials of Major Mac- 

erson ;” 1,500 of ‘The Student’s Manual of 

ld Testament History ;’ 1,200 of James’s 
‘* Hisop’s Fables ;” 9,000 of ‘Mrs. Markham’s 
Histories ;” 1,000 of * ’s Works ;” 10,200 
of ‘*Murray’s Student’s Manuals ;’ 200 of 
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‘*Grote’s History of Greece,” 8 vols. ; 3,000 of 
** Smiles’s Popular Lives;” 500 of ‘‘ Blunt’s 
Scriptural Coincidences ;” 6,500 of ‘‘Smith’s 
Latin and Classical Dictionaries ;’ 7,200 of 
‘‘Smith’s Greek and Latin Course ;” 5,300 of 
«*Smith’s Smaller Histories ;’ 1,000 of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Hymns ;” 1,200 of ‘‘ Hallam’s His- 
tories ;’ 8,000 of ‘‘ Little Arthur’s History of 
England ;” and 2,300 of ‘‘ King Edward’s Latin 
(Jrammar.” 








SCIENCE. 


FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. 


Chart of Fossil Crustacea, By J. W. Salter, 
F.G.8., and H. Woodward, F.G.S. With 
Descriptive Catalogue. 490 Figures. (J. W. 
Lowry & J. Tennant.) 

HE chart before us marks the commence- 

ment, we hope, of a large series of 

geological diagrams of the same description. 
The geological student, throughout all his 
experience, has had the misfortune to have 
diagrams placed before him, which are either 
incomprehensible to the neophyte, in the 
earlier phases of his career, or else of a de- 
scription which the more advanced student 
rejects as beneath the notice of a scientific 
inquirer. The diagram of the gradual in- 
crement or decrement of the orders and 
families of animals, which was inserted by 
the late Professor Bronn, in his ‘‘ Lethza 
Geognostica,” affords an example of the first 
description of unintelligibly confused sta- 
tistics ; the diagram which faces the title- 
pages of the popular editions of Agassiz and 
Gould’s ‘‘Comparative Physiology” is a re- 
presentative of the second. In the present 
diagram, however, possibly destined to a 
wider circulation than these two predecessors, 
such regard is paid to the maxim, difficile est 
proprié communia dicere, that the present pic- 
torial representation has attained to all the 
exactitude of Bromn, coupled with the sim- 
plicity of Agassiz. 

All those students who have best and most 
investigated the fossil Crustacea have been 
struck with the great mutation which it has 
endured in time, this mutation being, 

erhaps, more evident and recognizable in 

Sesslnath than in any other class of animals. 

Only one of its groups—that which comprises 

the Phyllopoda and Ostracoda, those lowly 

forms of Crustacea whose shelly envelopes, 
existing as they do by millions, form the in- 
tegral mass of many of our British rocks—has 
survived during the incalculable and vast 
period of time which has elapsed since the 
deposition of the Cambrian rocks to the 

‘present day. 

The great fossil orders Trilodita and 
Eurypterida have become extinct. The latter 

up, comprising those gigantic crustacean 
orms which attatned a length of seven feet 

in some instances, became extinct early in 
the series of time, and have been succeeded 
by the king-crabs (Limulus), which in 
some measure may be taken to be their 
modified representatives. These king-crabs, 
forming the types of the order Xiphosura, 
have existed without mucii alteration since 
the time of the Carboniferous rocks. The 
king-crabs of the Solenhofen rocks (Middle 
Oolite), in Germany, are scarcely distinguish- 
able from those of the present day. The 
ee outward resemblance which the 
earliest known form of Xiphosura (Bellinurus 
trilobitorides, Konig) bears to the more 
ancient forms of Trilobite Crustacea is very 
remarkable. Is this apparent resemblance to 
be taken as an evidence of descent, or is it 
merely one of those mimetic analogies which 
ever and anon throughout nature start up to 
baffle our spéculations ? 

The order (crabs and lobsters) are 
to be found in the Carboniferous formation ; 
the genera and species of the Middle Oolite, 
especially at Solenhofen, in Germany, as in 
the case of the Limuli, bearing close re- 


semblance to the existing species. 
The late important _ paleontological dis- 
co of Mr. H. Woodward forms a 


prominent feature in this chart. It is now 
generally known that we can date back the 
period of the existence of the Cirriped order 





of Crustacea (barnacles and acorn-shells) to 
the time of the deposition of the Wenlock 
limestone. This Twurrilepas Wrightii is a 
type which was probably pedunculated, like 
the existing barnacle. 

As may be expected, however, the years 
which have passed away since Mr. Salter’s 
announcement of the discovery of the 
Trilobite with the objectionable name, 
Paleopyge Ramsayi, in the Longmynd rocks 
of Shropshire, have not led to the discovery 
of any other contemporary or pre-existent 
form. This Trilobite—if indeed it is a Trilo- 
bite at all—forms the most ancient repre- 
sentative in time of the class Crustacea. We 
should be very glad to have some more 
reliable evidence at our disposal. 

We have rarely seen so lucid a diagram of 
the relations in time of the various orders of 
Crustacea. The speculation whether the 
forms which we see succeeding one another 
in turn, genus by genus, and even family 
by family, and order by order, have 
not had some real relationship to each other 
by descent, whether, e. g., the species of 
Ceratiocaris and Dithyrocaris may not have 
had in some way, as Mr. Salter has pointed 
out, a genetic affinity—must be put aside for 
the present, until we have discovered, through 
the unassisted endeavours of our own intel- 
lect, more facts. In the meanwhile a chart 
which shows the true relation of number 
of species, and generic development, of all 
the leading genera of Crustacea throughout 
recorded time, will be of incalculable service, 
alike to the patient observer, whose sole 
scientific object is to fill his catalogue, and to 
the speculator, who conceives he has dis- 
covered the great scheme of animal classifica- 
tion. The eye requires to be long familiarized 
with the approximate rate of change which 
has been superinduced in each order of 
animals ; and as hundreds of pages of statistics 
are compressed within the present chart, and 
the forms of the typical genera are clearly 
drawn, information may be thus derived at a 
glance which could only otherwise be obtained 
by the comparison of enormous tables of 
figures. Anything which assists the percep- 
tive faculties in the acquisition of scientific 
information is a real boon ; and we are very 
glad that Messrs. Salter and Woodward 
appear to have had the Horatian maxim at 
heart :— 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

All that is now to be wished is that some 
bold and painstaking zoologist should make 
the results of scientific investigation into the 
other classes of the animal kingdom equally 
accessible to the general public. We believe 
that a chart of the distribution of fossil 
Mammalia is in preparation by other authors, 
and we might urge on the notice of zoologists 
in general that laurels are to be won by the 
classification of fossil reptiles, fishes, and the 
numerous classes of Invertebrata, which may 
tend to place popular science—if it ever can 
be popular and scientific in the same breath— 
within the comprehension, if not imbued in 
the mind, of the general public. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


The Geological Magazine opens with a short 
but important paper from Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
M.A., “On the Paleontology of the Rheetic 
Beds of Somerset.” The writer gives a tabular 
list of the Rheetic fossils, which displays their 
distribution through the deposit. He refers to 
an examination of Mr. Moore’s collections, and 
shows that a comparison of the fossil remnants 
with specimens of existing structures affords 
some interesting information. Two stout re- 
curved canines red to bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of the opposum, while a third is 
remarkably akin to the lower canine of Pera- 
galea. One pce recurved tooth, with 
compressed paral] es, is exceedingly like 
the upper canine of Fy ptm kangaroo-rat. 
The remaining mammalian teeth ‘differ from 
those of any known existing or extinct mammal, 
and possibly may have belo to the Micro- 
lestes of Diegerloch, of which but one tooth is at 
— known. Mr. Dawkins suggests to geo- 
ogists the propriety of studying carefully the 
545 





series touched on in his paper. Mr. Carruthers 
ap determined to pursue the subject of 
palivontalogcal botany. His article ona ‘*Tree- 
ern from the Upper Greensand of Shaftesbury, 
in Dorsetshire,” is an interesting contribution to 
our knowledge of fossil plants. The specimen 
he describes—which is very well depicted in the 
lithograph accompanying the article—is named 
Caulopteris punctata, and exhibits a certain 
amount of compression. The scars are small in 
comparison with those of recent ferns, and are 
arranged in a spiral cycle, which completes a 
single revolution in twenty inches of the stem. 
The scars are of an oval form, and present two 
series of markings produced by the vascular 
bundles. ‘‘ The inner one is composed of a con- 
tinuous plate of vascular tissue, an the outer con- 
sists of eight or nine separate small round 
bundles, distributed pills: round the lower 
half of the scar.” The markings on Caulopteris 
Mr. Carruthers considers to resemble those of 
the recent genus Dicksonia. Dr. Leith Adams’ 

per on ‘*The Fossil Elephant of Malta,” and 

r. Harrison’s communication on ‘‘ The Geology 
of Hobart Town,” are also worthy of notice, 
but our space does not permit us to give abstracts 
of them. ° 

The best article in the Social Science Review is 
unquestionably that upon the fallacies of our 
sanitary statistics. The paper is the continua- 
tion of a series, and is evidently written by one 
who is thoroughly master of his subject. The 
writer questions the reliability of the present 
returns of the cause of death. The mere fact 
that some years since ‘‘ deaths” were returned as 
caused by ‘‘bleeves, hives, span of the back, 
twist in the bowels, giving out of the heart, 
blue fever, black cramp, chance medly, and 
morbosity,” shows how difficult it is to depend 
on a certain class of statistics. The present 
system is so imperfect, that at least 50,000 per- 
sons perish annually in England and Wales, 
without any authentic record of the diseases 
which destroy them. In many instances, even 
when a medical man is present during the 
period immediately siateding death, he is 
afforded no proper means of certifying as to the 
cause. The scientific value of returns of the 
cause of death is lost ‘‘when the primary 
source of mischief is not clearly trac The 
present irregular system of mortuary certifica- 
tion, without a separate registration of sickness, 
tends to conceal the causation and ignore the 
preventibility of disease, quite as much as 
though merely the proximate cause, or the 
manner of death, were certified.” The essay 
on ‘* Reason and Authority against Capital 
Punishment” is well written, and contains 
several quotations from a pamphlet written in 
1677 by Thomas Sheridan. The rational laws 
of the Parliament of Otaheite, by which capital 
punishment is abolished, are advanced as an 
argument in favour of the writer’s views, it 
being alleged that ‘‘experience has satisfied the 
improved South Sea Islanders that their law of 
mercy, even to the criminal, is good to the little 
state.” The remainder of the number is occu- 
on with a report of the addresses, &c., de- 

ivered at the Social Science Congress. 

The Jntellectual Observer contains, besides 
other Dp nei reading, a well - reasoned - 
out and piquantly written essay on Epidemics 
and Epizootics. In this, the author (anony- 
mous) assails the recently - announced opi- 
nions of Professor Gamgee and Dr. Lan- 
kester, and contends that there is no logical 
basis for the conclusions at which these gentlemen 
me arrived. He leans a little — homceo- 
pathy, if we may judge from his y accept- 
anve of the statics hich Mr. Caird yng 
some time since upon the question of the per- 
centage of cases of cattle-plague cured in 
Holland. The most violent and unphilosophical 
of the ee cae school is, he says, ‘* Pro- 
fessor Gamgee, whose assertions are so reckless, 
and whose statements are so extravagant, as to 
remove him from the category of calm scientific 
inquirers.” . . . ‘* Dr. Lankester was imprudent 
enough at the Social Science Congress to support 
the Gamgee hypothesis, and to indulge in a 
general theory of contagiousdisorders. ‘Take,’ he 
says, ‘forexample the small-pox. In order to 
propagate this disease, there must be, first, the 
poison matter from a small-pox pustule ; secondly, 
a medium of conveyance; and thirdly, there 
must be a person pre-disposed to take it.’ Now 
in this brief paragraph we have a succession of 
positive assertions, some of which cannot be 
proved. ... In the case of vaccination or 
inoculation, the lancet of the practitioner conveys 
into the blood of the patient certain 
of a morbific matter in an active state, but 
whether such corpuscles, or any portion of them, 
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floating about in the air, and taken into the 
lungs, or , or permitted to adhere to the 
skin, is a real cause 4 the of small- 
pox,. no cumgacy a as yet ascertained.” The 
examination of this question is of the test 
i to society, and we confess t the 
of the article in the Jntellectual Observer 
has the whole force of strictly logical argument 
with him, provided it is necessary to draw a de- 
duction. t we think that there is good in- 
ae logic in the belief mae such diseases as 
small-pox are contagious in the manner usuall 
mae«Z : 


In the Ethnological Journal for November, Mr. 
Luke Burke, the Editor, reproduces some of the 
ideas he put forward more than ten years ago in 
his former periodical of the same name, in a 
oped ‘On the Mythic Aspects of Ancient and 

edizval Chronology.” ‘The Astronomy of 
the Old World,” is principally taken up with 
criticism on a memoir published by Mr. Bollaert, 
on the “ Astronomy of the Red Man,” in the 
** Memoirs of the Anthropological Society,” 
which we noticed ashort time ago. The remain- 
ing matter is controversial. 


We have received, the thirty-second number of 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, and the seventh 
part of the Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art, by Brande and Cox ; Hardwicke’s Science 
ees the Scientific Review, the fourteenth 
num of Papers on Naval Architecture, dc., 
and the # of the Custodian of the Boston 
Society of Natural History for 1864-5. 


——__ 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND. PuysicaL 
ScCTENCE. 
On the Extension of Taylor's Theorem, by the 
Method of Derivations. By Professor Price. 
Remarks upon Aérial Navigation, suggested by 
Mr. Glaisher’s late Ascents, By Mr. F, W. 


y. 

On the Self-registering. Barometer at the Liver- 

Observatory. By Mr. Hartnup. 

On the Meteorology of Birmingham from 1853 
to 1864. By Mr. D. Smith. 

On the Anomalies of our Climate. By Mr. 
Plant. 

On the Hydrometer. By Mr. L. Oertling. 

On: the Calculation of the Potential of the 
—_— v the Harth. By Mr. W. H. L. Russell. 
—The object of this was to simplify and 
render ical certain portions of fessor 
O’Brien’s. investigations on the figure of the 
earth. In that paper the reduction of the 
expression for the potential to a convenient form 
is effected by the introduction of a discontinuous 

uantity. author of the present has 
found that, th Widing. the is obtained much 
more y idi e original definite 
ee en See Sek eee enpeenting 
separately. 

On the Great Storm of Dec. 13, 1862, on the 
Coast of the Peninsula. Signor J. B. Capello, 
Director of the Lisbon Observatory.—Signor 
Capello exhibited on a map the progress of this 
storm. His investigation of it was made with 
the view of determining if it was a cyclone. His 
conclusions are as follows: The tempest 
on December 12, 9 a.m., by a south-west wind 
which descended upon the Peninsula and en- 
countered anorth-westwind, When they met there 
was a precipitation of vapour and develop- 
ment of electricity, and afterwards a tendency to 
rotation. The movement of this rotation was 
the —_—— of that of the hards of the watch, 
and thus the same as that of an ordinary cyclone 
in the hemisphere. Its centre was a point of 
barometric depression, and the centre advanced 
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but a week ago in the Comptes Rendus of tlie 
Academy of Sciences, 

On Quadric Transformation. By Professor T. 
A. Hirst, F.R.S.—The object of the paper was 
to establish new properties of two figures (or 
yes systems) in one and the same place so re- 

ated to one another, that to a point in the one 
corresponds but one poine in the other, and vice 
versa, whilst to a right line in either figure cor- 
responds a conic section in the other. Amongst 
these properties, several were mentioned which 
exhibit a remarkable connexion between quadric 
correspondence and the theory of numbers—a 
connexion to which the author’s attention was 
first directed by Professor Smith, of Oxford. 

On the Second Law of Thermodynamics. By 
W. J. Macquorn Rankine, F’. R.S.—1n this paper 
the author gives an elementary proof of the pro- 

position (whichin the Edinburgh ‘‘ Transactions ” 
or 1851 he had demonstrated by a lengthy alge- 
braical process) that the ‘second law” of 
thermodynamics follows from the supposition 
that sensible or thermometric heat consists in 
any kind of steady or steam-like molecular 
motion within limited spaces (as distinguished 
from unsteady motion, such as vibratory or 
wave-like motion, which is supposed to consti- 
tute radiance), The law in question is that the 
quantity of energy converted between the forms 
of heat and mechanical power during a given 
change in the dimensions and condition of a 
body, is the product of the absolute temperature 
into a function of that change ; and in it and 
the first law (that of the convertibility of heat 
and mechanical energy) are summed up all the 
known phenomena of thermodynamics. 

On Moving Photographic Figures. By Mr. A. 
Claudet, F.R.S. 


Section C.—GroLoey. 


Researches in the Lingula Flags in South 
Wales. A joint report by Mr. H. Hicks and 
Mr. J, W. Salter.—The results of these researches 
have led to the discovery of an entirely new 
British formation, and the authors propose a new 
term for the group. The district of St. David’s 
was anciently called ** Minevia,” and hence, fol- 
lowing the example of the best geologists—viz., 
first to ascertain the position, then the fossil 
contents of a group, and then to name it—the 
authors propose the term ‘‘ Minevian ” for the 
lowest division of the ‘‘ Lingula flag.” Mr. 
Hicks described five sections north and south of 
St. David’s—the coast affording admirable views 
of all the beds, from the central syenite through 
the olive, grey, green, and purple beds of the 
Lower Cambrians, into the light grey, black, 
and grey shales of the Minevian group. 
Some of the sections show a passage from 
this group into the Ffestiniog group of 
Professor Sedgwick, which forms tle main 
mass of the ‘‘ Lingula flags proper,’ and in 
Whitesand Bay these are again overlaid by the 
Skiddaw group and the Llandeilo flags, Each of 
the sections has shown fossil traces after a long 
and persevering search. But the section at Porth 
Rhaw is not only the typical one, but contains 
all the principal fossil t trilobites of six or 
seven genera, and about fifteen species ; Brachiopod 
and Treuped shells, Cystideze, and sponges of 
two or three different kinds. Allof them are 
distinct not only as to species, but usually as to 
genera also, from the overlying rocks of the true 
** Lingula. flags.” And as the history of dis- 
covery on the Paleozoic rocks has always been 
that every group beneath the Old Red Sandstone 
containing a distinct fauna has received a sepa- 
rate name, the authors hold it of prime import- 
ance not to confound this fauna with that of any 
of the overlying rocks of the Silurian or 
even Upper Cambrian systems. If Llandeilo, 
Caradoc, Llandovery, and Wenlock imply dis- 
tinct periods of creation, much more does: the 
term ‘‘Lingula flag” and ‘ Ffestiniog group” 
indicate a more remote period, in which not 
even the genera of fossil animals common 
in the great Silurian deposits are to be found. 
All is distinct and anterior, lower in point 
of organization, more limited in point of 
numbers ; the species even, with some excep- 
tions, diminishing in size. We seem to be 
coming to the zero of animal and vegetable life. 
As indicative of the value of a close observation 
of these old faunz, it may be sufficient to say 
that by means. of this Minervian group we can 
tell the true horizon of the gold-bearing rocks of 
Wales ; we can identify accurately oldest 
fossil-bearing strata of Bohemia and Sweden 
with those of our own co ; and assign them 
their exact in the P ic series, The 
— P becomes in this way one of 

e medals of creation, and the index of a most 


eT and those | 





the humbler members of the invertebrate-classes, 
inhabited the sea before the cuttlefish or the 
nautilus was created, as these last were lo 
anterior to the earliest of the fishes, Wi 
to the distribution of the fossils them 
ves, the lowest beds, which actually lie 
among the uppermost coarse beds of the 
Cambrian grits, only distinguished from 
them by the want of le colour, 
contain a species of Paradowides ( P.. Aurora), 
with which are associated some minute Trilobites, 
Agnostus Microdiscus, &c. Further up we have 
Paradozxides again, but of a distinct species, and 
larger. The mass of the fossils then come in, 
both crustacea, shells, and sponges ; and high 
up in the series a third Paradowides, so large as 
to attract general notice—the well-known P. 
Davidis. Specimens of each of them were exhi- 
bited on the reporters’ table. Mr. Hicks de- 
scribed beds of contemporaneous trap such as 
had been previously noticed by his colleague, 
but also showed their origin and direction, and 
the faults of the region were touched upon, but. 
could not be fully described. The district is 
evidently a prolific one, containing a new and 
most interesting formation ; and as St. David's 
Cathedral is now being restored, and as there is 
an excellent bathing strand close by, it is likely 
that this remote corner of the island will attract 
both geologists and non-scientific visitors. The 
time allotted to the authors was so short, and the 
President’s mandate so urgent, that scarcely 
even the general facts of the communication 
could be touched upon. 

The paper having been read, the natural 
history of the new formation was treated in a 
condensed form by Mr. Salter, who called at- 
tention to the fact that no less than three dis- 
tinct fossil-bearing formations were now. trace- 
able below the Llandeilo fi roper and the 
Arling and Skiddaw group, which in truth form 
the natural base of the Silurian series. 

The President said every geologist must feel 
infinitely indebted to Mr. ‘Hicks for his labours, 
and to Mr. Salter for his explanations. With 
respect to the general position of these beds, it 
appeared to him that they formed the natural 
base of that great system of rocks, the Lower 
Silurian. In Sweden, in America, in Germany, 
and all over the world, this primordial zone a 

red to him to be the natural base of the 
ilurian system. 

Principal Dawson remarked upon the wonder- 
ful areflasion between the Lower Silurian rocks 
of this country and of Canada and other parts: 
of North America. 


Section D.—ZooLocy AND Borany. 


Notes on the Voracity of the Chiasmodus, By 
Dr. Carle, communicated. by Dr. E. Percival 
Wright. 

Dr. Carle wrote that he had received a com- 
munication from Sir Leopold McClintoek to the 
following effect: ‘‘Dr. Imray, of Castries, 
Dominica, has given me the specimen of which 
the two sketches enclosed may afford you some 
idea. A small fish, with teeth inclined back- 
wards, swallowed a very much la fish; and 
whilst helplessly floating was ieleod up and 

iven to Dr. Imray. The swallowed fish was 

ead ; the swallower yet alive. The abdominal 
integument had been stretched enormously, and 
is as thin as goldbeater’s skin, but quite perfect, 
Both fishes are known out there, but the smaller 
one is much the more rare,” The less fish or 
swallower appears so ¢elosely allied in its general 
character to the genus chiasmodon, described in 
thethird part ofthe ‘‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London,” for 1863, p. 408, by Mr. J, 
Yates Johnson, that it has been referred to it. 

The specimens which were exhibited to the 
Section were in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The length of the swallower was 6% 
inches, and of the swallowed fish 104 inches. | 

Dr. Gunther said that, as far as he knew, 
only two other specimens of this fish were 
known, The first was. discovered about thirty 
years ago, by Rev. R. Lowe, the celebrated 
naturalist of Madeira, and he kept his specimen 
until about a year ago, when the second specimen 
was discovered, The fish belonged to a class of 
which we knew but little, ey were found 
always at a depth of from 300 to 400 fathoms, 
and they knew of only five or six species. The 
most extraordinary characteristic of all these 
deep-sea fishes was that all of tliem had the 
stomach extremely extensible, and in two other 
cases, for instance, saecopharynz, which had 


a similar 
observed, but it 
in the specimens now exhibited’ Anothe 
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peculiarity in these deep-sea fishes was the loose- 
ness with which the single bones were connected ; 
in fact many of these fishes when brought to the 
surface fell to ean The great pressure of the 
water under which they were continually resting 
held the single together, and the cellular 
tissues were far more feeble than in fishes livi 

nearer the surface of the water. Mr. Lewe hat 
mentioned to him a most singular instance of the 
looseness of the bones in these fishes. When 
fishing at a depth of 300 or 500 fathoms he had 
not unfrequently observed a tremendous strain 
on the line, showing that he had evidently 
caught a large and powerful fish, When he 
pulled up the resistance made by the fish be- 
came less and less, and finally, when he drew in 
the line, nothing remained but a piece of jaw 
and a piece of the head, the rest having gone as 
the fish approached the surface of the water. 
The specimen swallowed by this fish was also a 
rare specimen. He knew of only three other 
specimens : it was the Scopelus macrolepidotus. 

e was grew f lad to find that these speci- 
mens had passed from the hands of a private 
gentleman to those of apublic body. Fifty years 
ago, we had no idea that fishes were able to live 
at more than a hundred fathoms in depth, and 
it was only by recent discoveries that these fishes 
had been made known. There were only seven 
or eight families, and they had all the same pe- 
euliarity in the construction of their scadha, 
and in the organs. of deglutition and digestion. 
Singularly enough, they all belonged to different 
families. First there was the saccopharynz, an 
eel ; the second belonged to a family by itself, 
the scopelida ; a third formed again a separate 
family. The specimen now shown belonged to 
the Gadida, the same family as the codfish ; and, 
finally, the last was the Melanocetus, a kind of 
Lophius, or sea-devil. 

On the Insects of the Genus Laverna, and Plants 

the Order Onagracee, By Mr. H. T. 

tainton. 

On the Effects of Scanty and Deficient Food. 
By Dr. John Davy. 4 , 

The author had never found any instance 
where, in the adult man, a deficiency of food 
had, though causing temporary weakness, pro- 
‘duced any permanent ill effects. He believed 
that all sound men might be benefited by an 
occasional long fast. If,-then, it were estab- 
lished that a somewhat scanty diet was not in- 
jurious, was it right that prison diet should be 
otherwise than sufficient to keep the criminal in 
a state of healthy activity somewhat below par? 
The speaker then proceeded to argue’ that this 
excess of diet in gaols really fed the prison 
4 gap as vagrants and others were in the 

it of looking upon them rather as places of 
refuge and comfort to be sought out in the 
winter season and bad weather. In conclusion, 
Dr. Davy urged that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted to determine exactly the lowest scale of 
diet that cotld -be used in prisons, so as not 
necessarily to engender permanent injury to the 
constitution. 

On Variability as ore tage in the Construe- 
a the Human Body. By Wm. Turner, 

On the Identity of Origin of Starch and 
Chlorophyll. By William Hinds, M.D. 

On. the Development of a Deep-Sea Sponge, in 
@ Marine Aquarium. By Mr. W. R. Hughes. 

- On Ranunculus Radians as a British Plant. 
By Mr. W. F. Hiern. 

* This plant was discovered at Silverdale, in 
Yorkshire, in Jane of last year. 

On. Phosphorescence in Connexion with Storms 
and Disease. By Dr. S. Moffatt. 

' Section E.—Groararny AND ETHno.oey. 

Ascent of Mont Blanc by the Glacier de Brenva. 
By Mr. 'G. 8. Mathews. 


On a North Polar Expedition. By Mr. C. R. 
Markham. On Polar Explorations. By Rear- 





Admiral E. Ommaney.—In these papers, 
the authors urged ag the ritish 
Association, as they had formerly urged 


tipon the Royal a Society, the 
great importance of such an expedition from a 
scientific point of view. 

- In the discussion which followed, Sir E. 
Belcher, in reply to Captain Ommaney’s remark, 
that foreigners were now stepping in because 
the ish had been hesitating as to the course 
to. stated that Peterman had urged them 
to do what he was doing:now ; and because the 
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twas now about to go intoa much more im 

jinvestigation—namely, the course of the Gulf 
Stream, whether any of its waters went into the 
\Arctic seas. As to the motion of the Arctic 
iseas, they knew that in Baffin’s Bay during the 
»whole winter the ice was in motion, and he firmly 
\believed that, from the reports they had had, the 
lice was eternally in motion around the Pole. 
‘That he found the coast washed by the sea on 
ithe 22nd of May was a fact, not a theory. In 
_Behring’s Strait, the drift in the ice was a pro- 
itection to any vessel proceeding along. Since 
ithe meeting of the Association in Birmingham, 
ia gentleman had addressed him, who had com- 
manded a whaling vessel north of Spitzbergen, 
who told him he had seen free ice to the north- 
ward of that land ; but all those who had been 
lin that direction found—to make use of their 
very phrase—‘‘ East-north-east, as far as we 
could see, the ice was free ;” and if they had 
been permitted, nothing could have prevented 
‘them going to the Pole ; and he did not see any- 


thing to deter them from going to the Pole. The | 


Government adopted the wey of never send- 
ing a single ship ; they always sent two—one, 
in case of accident, to bring the people of the 
other home. They had not at present gone far 
enough to find the limit of danger. Until this 
was absolutely determined—how far they could 
go, how far even their vessels could go—they had 
no right to rest. The Pole was to be reached ; 
but if the accounts of the explorers were true, 
to reach it by sledge travelling was quite im- 

ossible. They had sent two expeditions out 

y Baffin’s Bay to reach Barrow Straits. 
M ‘Clintock himself was detained a year. There 
was every advantage to be derived from the 
Spitzbergen route. M‘Clintock would be a 
volunteer by that route, and, if his wounds 
would allow him, he would be a volunteer by 
that route himself. 

Mr. Alfred Newton confirmed what Mr. 
Markham had said about the sea between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla. He advocated the 
cunling out of two expeditions at the same time, 
one to go up Smith Sound. 

The President referred to the e 
out to discover traces of Franklin by Mr. 
Grennel]l, who sent Dr. Kane up Smith 
Sound; and all that country above the Sound 
they were really indebted for to the private 
enterprise of that American merchant, after 
whom the left portion of the land has been 
named. He had now fitted out another expedi- 
tion, under Captain Hall, who had had great 
experience among Esquimaux. Captain Hall 
was going by Repulse Bay, on the traces of 
Franklin, and intended to remain among the 
Esquimaux for a year or two, 

scent of the River Purus. By Mr. W. Chand- 
less.—The paper related the results of a journey 
from June, 1864, to February, 1865, and was 
one of the most important contributions to geo- 
graphy of the meeting. It will be read this 
session at the Geo P ical Society. 

Mr. Bates said he ad resided many years on 
the main river Amazon, and had seen nothing 
of the Purus, except its mouth. Mr. Markham 
had seen its h waters in the Andes. The 
importance of the paper was, that this young 
Englishman had traversed the whole course o 
the river to very near its source, and he had 
taken a series of astronomical observations, the 
points at which he took them being marked on 
the map by a red cross. They would be able to 
see how perfectly he had done his work. It 
might be said that no exploration of that extent 
had ever been done so completely since geography 
was a science. The author still remained in the 
country, and they had received a letter of a 
later date than that of the paper just read, in 
which he stated he was not quite satisfied, 
because he had not solved an important geogra- 
phical point m7 mg ae origin of a branch of 
the river. The river Purus was only a secondary 
tributary of the Amazon, and was not more than 
a quarter of a mile wide at its mouth. Of the 
other tributaries some were, two or three miles 
wide, and as they sailed by them they saw 4 
clear horizon of water and sky, and as heavy a 
sea was raised there as in the ocean. Every 
mile of the river Purus was covered with a dense 
forest, with a coarse, tich, virgin soil. The banks 
of the river would suffice to produce corn, rice, 
sugar, coffee, and other oriental produce, suffi- 
cient to feed all Europe. The ‘trees at the 
highest point to which the traveller reached 


ition sent 


were 80 that, although he knew he was in 
the suthood of the Andes, he could not 
get a of that range. 


Section F.—Economic Scrance anp Sratistics. 
On Flint Glass. By Dr. Lloyd. 
, 547 











_ Permanency of their Insulators. 
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On the Practical A of the Metric 

fp Weights and Measures. Mr. E. P. 
ows. 


On Mural Standards rig re iting the Mea- 
Pit 5 phy pa yh United Kingdom. 


By Mr. J. Yates. 


on Local Industries (Second Group ).— 
jaadeny, and Gilt Toys. By Mr. J. 8. Wright. 


Section G.—MEcHANICAL ScrENCcE. 
achinery pressing Air, and the 
A pplieability of sueh Compressed Air for Working 
Coal-cutting and other Dndengemand Machinery. 
By Mr. Thomas Levick. 

Torbite (a New Preparation of Peat) and its 
Uses. By Mr. D, K. Clark. 

On a New Rotary Steam-Engine. By Mr. RB. 
W. Thompson. 

On Some of the Causes of the Failure of Deep 
Sea Cables, and Experimental Researches on the 
By Dr. Fair- 
bairn,—After referri to the loss of the 
Atlantic cable, the author drew attention to his 
report published in the ‘‘ Transactions” of 
last year. In that report the results de- 
duced from various experiments were given. 
The late failure of the insulation, submer- 
gence, &c., was not an uncommon occur- 
rence, On the contrary, it had been estimated 
that out of about 14,000 miles of cable that had 
been laid, nearly three-fourths of that length had 
been failures, and at the present time not more 
than from 4,000 to 5,000 miles are in successful 
operation. These repeated failures and loss of 
property were much to be deplored, but they had 

een fruitful as the means of accumulating a 
vast amount of rience, and had »s ‘ 
remedies for the + inevitable di ties 
that have to be surmounted. Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion existed as to what constituted 
the best description of deep sea cable. Some 
contended for a single copper conducting wire, 
surrounded with a spiral covering of fine steel, 
such as Mr. ‘Allan's indestructible hoe & 
sea cable, and Mr. Siemens’, who de 
for the strength of his cable on a strand 
of copper wire laid round the central 
wire, and a series of white hemp strands as a 
protection to the insulating covering. Others, 
again, such as Messrs. Glass, Elliott and Co, 
maintained that the strength of the cable should 
depend on wires of homogeneous iron, co 
with strands of Manilla yarn saturated with a 
preservative mixture, and spirally wound round 
the padded core. This constituted the s 
of the Atlantic cable. There were 
varieties, but they depended for their s 
more or less upon an external covering of wire 
round the insulation. There were:two things in 
marine telegraphy which require special atten- 
tion—viz., manufacture of the cable and its 
submergence in deep water. In the first they 
might venture to assume that the conducting 
wires, insulation and s hs of the cables are 
satisfactory, and that they had nothing more todo 
than to lay them quietly on the bed of the ocean. 
Trifling circumstances were the sole cause of the 
loss of the cable. One of the + difficulties 
in laying out cables was the tendency to kink or 
run into links, and when this occurred and 
the rope was submitted to an amount of tension 
of not more than one-half its ultimate powers 
of resistance, it would injure the insulation, and, 
what was more, would ee, ultimately 
destroy the conductivity of the cable. These 
were difficulties which in a cable of such a 
weight it was almost impossible to overcome. 
With a smaller cable, depending entirely upon 
the conducting wires for its strength, it would 
be possible to wind it in lengths of 80 to 100 


other 


miles upon reels, and these, neatly balanced in 
the hold of the ship, might be paid into the sea 
entirely free from kinks ; but in doing so con- 


siderable risk was incurred of breaking the 
cable from the amount of friction to which the 
wheels would be subject when loaded with 80 
miles of cable. Taking the conditions of the 
arrangements into account, it was not clear that 
the large reels would be any improvement upon 
the large coils in tanks, as adopted in the Great 
Eastern ship. In fact, there was no other plan 
suitable for the paying out of the Atlantic cable 
of B resent weight oat y agarye Mage the 
coi s regards the adaptability of the Great 
believed 
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operation, and the difficulty which presented 
itself in the case of the Atlantic cable was its 
diameter and the friction of its external 

in ing through the water. If 

raised at it must be at an exceedingly 
slow and that with one end _ loose, 
otherwise he should despair of raising it 
from a depth of 2,100 fathoms by hooking 
it in the bight or middle, where the resistance 
would be doubled in raising two sides instead of 
one. Su ing that the grapnel had hooked 
the cable at a few miles distant from the 
fracture, it would be seen if it was to be raised 
from a depth of 2} miles, that they had in the 
resent cable to lift at an angle, say, of 45 
egs. on each side 3°18 miles of cable, or 6°25 
multiplied by 14 cwt. (the weight of the cable 
and water), a weight of 4} tons, equivalent to 
more than one-half the breaking strain. To this 
dead weight they must add the friction of the 
two sides of the triangle, which would be as the 
squares of the velocities with which it was 
raised. What might be the additional amount 
of strain from the speed with which it might 
be drawn through the water it was necessary to 
calculate, but it was obvious that at a velocity 
of two miles per hour it would approximate 
close upon the breaking weight of the cable. 
Assuming for the sake of calculation the 
strain, including weight and friction, to be six 
tons, as it uired a strain of 7} tons to 
break the cable, they had only in reserve 1? 
tons to carry the bight of the rope to the surface 
of the water. ing that the cable had been 
id out with as much slack as would enable it 
be raised in the manner described (but it was 
evidently not the case, and 4 attempt at raising 
the cable in that form would break it), the slack 
1,100 yards on each side would require to be 
taken up, and a ao five miles on each side 
would be the result before it could reach the sur- 
face. This was evident from the fact that the 
excess of cable paid out was 12} per cent. of slack. 
That would be equivalent to dragging some miles 
‘of cable through the ooze or mud to make up the 
difference between the catenaries. According to 
this reasoning it ap to him that any at- 
tempt to raise the cable in this way would prove 
fruitless unless some means were adopted to cut it 
on the American side, and haul in by a second 
grapnel which would hold fast until the cable 
was cut. Such appeared to be the remedies cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties, but he confessed 
that he had very t doubts of its success. 
The only feasible plan which suggested itself to 
his mind was to commence de novo, not to lay a 
new cable, but to place the Great Eastern under 
the cable at Valentia, and pluck it up at a rate 
proportionate to the depth of water from which 
it had to be abstracted. In the manufacture of 
marine cables he said t caution should be 
taken with the insulator to see that the different 
coats of gutta-percha were pure, solid, and free 
from injury by the abrasion of the external 


covering when com of strands of wire con- 
stituting the accu of the cable. 
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sequently the wheels of this machinery gave 
way.—Mr. R. W. Thompson expressed his dis- 
belief in the possibility of recovering the lost 
Atlantic cable in the way attempted. The 
cable, if caught in the bight, would require to 
elongate at least a mile before reaching the 
surface, and as this was impossible without 
trailing the cable along the bottom a con- 
siderable distance, the attempt to raise it in the 
manner tried on board the Great Eastern was 
not only hopeless but utterly futile. He was 
not hopeless of the plan considered impracticable 
by Mr. Fairbairn—viz., that of seizing the cable 
by a nipper, and catching it, and raising it. by 
the cut end, which would be laid hold of 
by a contrivance for the purpose. This 
was not only feasible, but it was not 
very difficult. The plan of wunder-running 
the cable from Valencia might get up the 
shore end, but when they got out into deep 
water, the strain on the cable would be so great 
as to hopelessly injure it.—Mr. J. P. Gassiot 
said that, having found it ible to lay a cable 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, they must 
take care, and not do as had been done in other 
cases—viz., lay down a cable which would only 
last two or three years. In this view he pointed 
out the importance of the cable produced by Mr. 
Hooper. He questioned if the time had arrived 
for a final experiment in the laying down and 
working of an Atlantic cable. He thought the 
bearing of india-rubber, in its various qualities, 
as an insulator ought to be satisfactorily and 
conclusively determined before the la of 
another cable in the Atlantic was attempted.— 
Captain Selwyn recommended what he called th 


seaman’s way of la the cable—viz., layi 
it from floating et be dragged behind the 
vessel commissioned to carry out the work. 
It was entirely in the laying of the cable, he 
contended, that the whole damage had 
arisen, because cables that had once been laid 
worked well. He objected to the spiral form of 
the cable, on the ground that the upper part was 
sure to untwist by the strain, and the lower part 
twisted up as it lay on the bottom. He ex- 

ressed doubt as to the suitability of the Great 
) vee for the purpose, on the ground that she 
rocked more violently than other vessels when 
areal storm arose. e recommended the em- 
ployment of two vessels in the attempt to raise 
the cable, and concluded by declaring his con- 
viction that the expense and difficulty connected 
with the enterprise might be tly reduced. — 
Mr. F. Jenkin thought the difference between 
the absorbent powers of gutta-percha and india- 
rubber was a trifling matter compared with the 
mechanical part of the operation. Asto picking up 
the cable, he was of opinion the best plan was 
to seize it and cut off at five miles’ distance. As 
to Mr. Siemens’s form of covering a cable the 
copper adds weight without giving strength.— 
Mr. Siemens pointed out that the co did 

ive st h by confining the hemp.—Mr. Fair- 
ies added that in his opinion no special 
recovering machinery was required, the paying- 
out machinery reversed would answer the 


snsiblga (Concluded. ) 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. ARNOTT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


N order to reply to such correspondents as 
‘* Lector” and ‘‘ J. Jeremiah,” the reviewer 
of Dr. Arnott’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ” would 
have to write an elemen treatise on modern 
physics. If they sincerely desire to be answered, 
e can only advise them to commence a thought- 
ful study of natural hilosophy, as they will find 
it in the works of the a or pag of the present 
day ; checking or corroborating the theoretical 
views of these writers, not by a declaration of 
their own ‘‘ opinions,” which are valueless, but 
by an appeal to nature herself. 
With to Mr. Jeremiah, he must be 
ee enough not to misrepresent (were that in 
is power) Professors Faraday and Tyndall, 
oe = ying 1 the eile ag of Arnott’s 
physics. im intelligently and carefully 
read Dr. Tyndall’s book on heat—not piven f 
cially, as he appears to have done—and he will 
find there no such monstrosity stated, as these 
two eminent men having ‘‘proved the viscosity 
of the magnetic field by ing the hand be- 
tween the poles of a powerful Seceesignaeel” 
cannot be distinctly felt’ by our’ mindy on 
canno y xy our mi much 
less with our hands. ’ 
| for the writer's sake, it is not worth 
while noticing a question he trium », and 
withal seriously, asks, whether “‘if el ty is 
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not matter, what is it that occupies a Leyden 
jar when it is said to be ‘charged ?’” 
Mr. Jeremiah remind us, or must we remind 
him, to look inside a Leyden jar and see the 
electricity rising within it when being ‘“‘ " 
But think, Mr. Jeremiah, if heat be not matter, 
what is it that occupies a poker when it becomes 
hot? Heat is matter, you say. Very well, then 
if mind be not matter, what is it that occupies 
some brains when they are ‘‘charged” with 
nonsense ? Dr. Arnott, we are sure, must shrink 
from your reply. 
Tue Reviewer oF Dr. ARwnott’s 
** NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.” 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
BRUSSELS. 

Royat AcApEMy oF Scrences.—October I1, 
—M. Fritsch, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna, and M. Malaise, of the Agricultural 
Institute of Gembloux, presented their observa- 
tions on the periodic phenomena of plants jand 
animals for the year 1865. 

The following memoirs were laid before the 
Academy : Plateau, ‘‘ Experimental and Thevreti- 
cal Researches on the Equilibrium-Fi, of a 
Liquid Mass without Weight (Seventh Series) ;”— 
F. Plateau, ‘¢On the Muscular Force of, Insects ;”” 
—Malaise, ‘‘ Note on Some Silurian Fossils from 
Brabant.” M. Crépin requested permission to 
make two additions to his memoir on the Glyceria, 
which we have already noticed, 

Dr. Gluge presented two works, one on the re- 
curring fever which prevailed in 1859 at Blan- 
kenbergh, and the other on ‘‘ Vermicular In- 
fection by Means of Pork.” Two brochures by 
Mr. Granville, ‘‘ The Great London nr of 
the Day, &c.,” and ‘‘ Propagation in Females of 
the Industrial Classes in the Metropolis,” were 
also presented. 

The Secretary announced that only a single 
memoir had been received in reply to the ques- 
tions contained in the Concours for 1865. The 
subject of the memoir was ‘‘A Description of the 
Colliery System in Belgium.” 

Reports on the following pa were then 
resented: Robin, ‘‘ New Applications of My 
Yiews as to the Possibility of Decreasing Re- 
spiratory Activity ;’—Catalan, ‘‘ Researches on 
Left-handed Surfaces.” In this memoir the 
author demonstrates a number of interesting 
properties peculiar to these surfaces. The paper 
was ordered to be printed in the ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

M. Ad. Quetelet presented the results of his 
observations on the eclipse of the moon of the 
4th of October. He also laid before the Academy 
an account of the shooting stars seen on the 
night of the 10th of August. From 9.30 to 
10.30 fourteen shooting stars were seen, which 
is the average number at that period. Between 
11 and 12 o'clock twenty-three were observed. 
The moon, which was nearly full, materially in- 
terfered with the observations. Further com- 
munications from M. Quetelet on the periodicity 
of star-showers and thunderstorms in ium, 
and the reading of a letter from M. Haidinger, 
of Vienna, on some very beautiful cirrhi observed 
by him, brought the meeting to a close. 


REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








ENTOMOLOGICAL Socrety.—Nov. 6.—Mr. F! 
P. Pascoe, President, in the chair. Mr. Samuel? 
Maul, B.C.L., and Mr. Henry Reeks were 
elected members, 

The lees objects of interest were exhi- 
bited : By Professor Westwood, an Acherontia 
Ati born with only one antenna. By Mr. 
Bond, a new moth, Acidalia mancuniata 
(Knaggs) ; and photographs by Dr. Maddox of 
various microscopic parasites. By Mr. M‘Lach- 
lan, six specimens of Sterrha sacraria reared 
from the egg by the Rev. J. Hellins; and a 
female dragon-fiy, Calepteryx splendens, having 
the anterior wings coloured like those of a male 
of that species. By Mr. Janson, Myrme- 
donia plicata (Erichs.), a beetle new to Britain 
taken at Bournemouth in August. By Mr. G. 
R. Crotch, three beetles new to this country, 
Migialia rufa (Fabr.), Lithocharis castanea 
(Grav.), and Monotoma 4-foveolata (Aubé). B 
Mr; 8. Stevens, a collection of insects of 
— ormed by Mr. Andersson in Damara- 

The portly | Po am were read : By the Pre- 


sident, “ mobiue and Hi is ; 
the Rev. D. C. Timins, fi i Bure. 
idoptera ;” ; i i 
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Virgauree from Zermatt, and ‘‘ Descriptions of 
New Hesperide ;’ by Mr. J. S. Baly, ‘‘ New 
Genera and Species of Gallerucide ;’ by Mr. 
Davis Sharp, ‘‘On the British Species of 
Agathidium.” 

THNOLOGICAL SocreTy.— Nov. 7.— Mr. J. 
Crawfurd, F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
new fellows elected were: Mr. George Maw, 
Dr. Ronay, Captain Fraser, Mr. Geo. Vaughan, 
Mr. J. 8. Bartrum, F.R.C.S. 

Numerous Chinese joss-pictures and other 
articles obtained from Chinese residents at Ran- 

n, in Burmah, were exhibited by permission 
of Mrs. Dale ; a ground flint celt from Sellinge, 
in Kent, was exhibited by Mr. S. J. Mackie. 

“‘ Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
People about Little Popo, in the Bight of Benin.” 
By Captain Leveson Wildman, R.N. After 
describing the cleanly habits, scanty dress of 
these people, and native houses of the lower and 
better classes, the author gave many details of 
the laws and customs at present in vogue, in 
which ancient native practices are curiously 
interwoven with numerous European fami- 
liarities. The people are still under the in- 
fluence of Fetish superstitions. The better-class 
houses are one-storied ; and numerous European 
articles are met with amongst the furniture in 
them. The head of the house is always buried 
in the ground-floor. A grave is dug inside the 
large room which occupies all the lower part of 
the house. The head man’s wife is also buried 
in the same place. The death is kept quiet for 
about four months, when ‘‘ customs” are held, 
consisting in the main of rum-drinking, feast- 
ing, and gun-firing, The criminal laws 
and laws for debt are very severe. If a slave 
steals he is flogged with a fish-tail about four 
feet long, and four inches in diameter at the 
thick end, covered with tooth-like excrescences, 
which cut the flesh. About four dozen blows 
are sufficient to produce insensibility. The 
flesh of the victim is then cut with small knives 
until the blood flows, when red and green pep- 
pers ground up with salt are rubbed in the 
wounds. The had is then sent into the planta- 
tions to work, and not again allowed in the 
house. Slaves are punished by their masters 
without reference to the head men, and their 
masters are not responsible to any one for their 
treatment. 

*““On the Darien Indians,” These Indians 
were described as a handsome race, of low 
stature, but stoutly built, with the copper- 
coloured skin, straight, coarse black hair, and 
other characteristics of Red Indians. The 
women wear gold nose-rings, so large that they 
hang down below their mouths, and must be 
raised up when they eat. They are diamond- 
shaped, cut at one of the angles to admit of their 
being put in and taken out, and weigh about a 

uarter vf an ounce, being very thick. Gener- 

y the entire dress of either sex consists of a 
narrow ayuca round the loins, called panequiri. 
They are very jealous of strangers landing on 
their shores ; and have sometimes put to death 
those who have ventured to do so without per- 
mission, 

CuemicaL Socrety.—Nov. 2.—Dr. W. A. 
Miller, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

At this, the first meeting of the society after 
the recess, there was a good attendance of 
members, and the President called attention to 
the admirable arrangements for the ventilation 
of the meeting-room, made conjointly by Dr. 
De la Rue and Dr. Matthiessen. Mr. W. Tilden 
was formally admitted a fellow of the society, 
and Mr. James Parkinson and Mr. Frederick 
Rowe were duly elected. The names of Mr. C. 
Umney and Mr. W. Marriott were read for the 
second time, and the following candidates were 
pro : John Hunter, M.A., Theodore Max- 
well, W. J. Barnes, R. Fitz Hugh, W. E. 
Bickerdike, Dr. W. B. Ritchie, and A. G. Brown, 
M.R.C.S. 

Prof. A. H. Church gave an account of his 
‘*Chemical Researches on some new Cornish 
Minerals,” which included the description of 
three natural specimens of novel character ; 
these were, 1, hydrated phosphate of cerium ; 2, 
hydrated phosphate of calcium and aluminium ; 
3, hydrated arseniate of copper and lead. The 
formule deduced from the analytical results 
proved that the minerals were distinct varieties 
of well-known species ; and with regard to the 
first of the series, the author stated that it fur- 
nished the only instance on record of the occur- 
rence of the rare metal cerium in Great Britain. 
The crystallographic characters of the new 
minerals were remarked upon by Prof. Maskelyne, 
who brought with him some specimens from the 
national collection for sg 

A paper “On Caprylic and nanthylic 








Alcohols,” by Mr. E. T. Chapman, was next 
read. The author proposed to set at rest the 

uestion of the occurrence of one or other of 

ese alcohols in the product of the distillation 
of castor-oil soap with excess of alkali The 
result proved that a mixture of these bodies was 
ordinarily obtained. Mr. Chapman discovered 
incidentally a reaction, by which caprylic ether 
was readily prepared. 

The third communication was entitled ‘*On 
the Che “a0 of Vapours by Charcoal,” 
by John Hunter, M.A., in the course of 
which the author directed attention to the 
great power of absorption for gases and vapours 
possesséd by the dense charcoal obtained from 
the shell of the cocoa-nut. Of all those ex- 
amined the vapours of methylic alcohol were 
absorbed in largest proportion, charcoal takin 
up, at 90° C, no less than 155 times its volume o 


these vapours. 





LIVERPOOL, 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocreTy.— 


Oct. 16.—Thefirst ordinary meeting of this society 
for the fifty-fifth session was held on Monday 
evening last, at the Royal Institution, Mr. J. A. 
Picton, President, in the chair. Mr. Edward 
Samuelson, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Hayward, were 
er amaage as members, and the donations were laid 

efore the meeting, and thanks voted to the 
donors. 

Dr. Nevins exhibited a chemical novelty which 
has lately appeared in Paris, and has excited 
considerable interest there, called by the fanciful 
name of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Serpents.” They consist of 
a small cone, about the size of an ordinary 
aromatic pastille, and are made by folding 
tinfoil into a cone, and filling it with sulpho- 
cyanide of mercury. When a burning taper is 
applied to the apex of the cone, the tinfoil melts 
and the powder slowly takes fire and burns at 
the rate of a common pastille. But instead of 
being dissipated in a thin, almost invisible 
vapour, the fumes which arise from it assume a 
solid form of extreme lightness, which is very 
small at first as it issues from the point of the 
cone, and gradually increases in diameter as the 
cone burns down, until at last it possesses the 
thickness of a person’s yr As the solid 
fume escapes it twists and coils in various direc- 
tions as it is forced through the apex of the tin- 
foil covering, and produces at length a solid 
body, eighteen inches or two feet in length, of a 
yellow colour externally, with a tapering end like 
the tail of a serpent, and a thicker body and 
head, and coiled so as closely to resemble this 
animal in appearance. It is said that a child of 
noble birth lately swallowed one of the cones, on 
the supposition of its being a bon-bon, and the 
paternal Government of France has it, therefore, 
under consideration whether to allow these 
curiosities still to be made, as the compound em- 
ployed is a poisonous one, — 

Mr. Higginson drew the attention of the 
society to an extract from the Scientific Review, 
on the ‘ Ventilation of Sewers,” stating that a 
French chemist proposed to derive from the 
sewers a supply of air to the furnaces of factories, 
thus destroying their noxious gases by combus- 
tion, and supplying fresh air to the sewers; with 
the assertion that the plan was in use already on 
a small scale. Mr. Higginson was much pleased 
to hear such an announcement, as he had himself 
many years ago urged the very same thing before 
this society, and again in 1858 before the Social 
—- Association at their meeting in Liver- 
pool, 

A paper was then read by Mr. J. M‘Farlane 
Gray, ‘‘On the Geometry of Wyllie and Gray’s 
Patent Valve Motions.” Mr. Gray began with 
the valve motion of his patent steam rivetter. 
This he explained by drawings, and by exhibit- 
ing one of these tichindh. he working of this 
valve illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
high velocity of steam. The inlet to the piston 
of the slide valve is open for only the three- 
hundredth part of a second, yet that infinitesimal 
portion of time is sufficient for the admission of 
sufficient steam to move the valve. Having the 
machine before the meeting he took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the other parts of the 
apparatus, and pointed out the mathematical 
features in the relations between time, velocity, 
and space, in the motions of the hammer piston 
of the machine. He then described the valve 
motions of oscillati ines as erally con- 
pete and Poe Be ys new form of — 
motion for oscillating engines for reversing an 
for working e vely. The principle of its 
action was explained by geometrical diagrams. 
The communication also included a new expan- 
sion link, and a new arrangement of toothed 
gearing for valve motions. 7 
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MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY. 


Rovyat Geocrarnicat Society.—At 8.30 p.«. ‘Account of his 
Discovery of the Second Great Lake of the Nile, Albert 


Nyanza:” S. W. Baker, Esq. 
TUESDAY. 


Unxstrretion or Crviz Exorveers—At 8 pv.x. “ The Telegraph to 
India, and its Extension to Australia and China:” Sir Charles 


Tilston Bright, M.P. 

ZooroaicaL Society or Lonpow, 11, Hanover uare, Ww.—At 
8.30 p.m. 1. “To exhibit an a. of Dinstaie, Mr. 8. 
Stevens. 2. “To Exhibit and Make Remarks on 


of Didus from Rodriguez:” Mr. A. Newton. 3, “Ona New 


Raptorial Bird discovered by M-, Andersson in 
Land:” Mr. J. H. Gurney. And other papers. 


Syro-Eeyrrian Society or Lonpon, 22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.—At 7.30 r.x. “On the Natural Features of 


Palestine :” W. F. Ainsworth, Esq. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Brartrisn Mereorotocicat Socrery.—1. ‘On Extended Series of 
Meteorological Observations, recently adopted in Russia :” 
Lieut. Rechecheft, I.R.N. 2. “On Temperature at Green- 
wich and Newport:” Mr, John Bloxam. 

THURSDAY. 


Liyveayn Socrery, Burlington House.—1l. “On Chloton,” Part 
II.: Sir John Lubbock. 2. “On British Salpe:” Dr: MeIn- 
tosh. 3. “On the Cynipidm:” Mr. Hailey. 4. “Monograph 
of the Aphroditacea,” Part II.: Dr. Baird. 


ART. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 
[Second Notice. ] 
FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 


AX amusing incident in Boswell’s ‘ Life of 

Johnson” is well told by Mr. Ward. The 
expressions are very happy and true, but we 
cannot say we admire the style of painting. It is 
forcible, we may almost say savage, coarse, 
streaky, and pf 

There is a large and very well painted picture 
called ‘* The Curt Reply,” by E. me Follingsby. 
Few artists of English education could have pro- 
duced a work so excellent in all the technicalities 
of art. It is admirably composed, firmly 
painted, and is very good in colour. The tone 
of ‘* The White Silk Robe of the Virgin Queen” 
is rich and beautiful, and is much enhanced by 
the dark maroon dress behind. 

Mr. Leighton’s ‘*‘ Lady with Azaleas ” strikes 
us as inferior to many of his recent works. The 
flesh is cold and streaky, and the pattern on her 
robe which, by-the-bye, is better fitted for a 
table-cloth, is laboured and lumpy, and de- 
tracts from the form of the folds. It is im- 
possible not to see that Mr. Leighton must have 
studied Veronese, and yet how far behind that 
great master is he in most qualities of art! 


Mr. Wallis sends a picture of somewhat 
similar character to the last, called ‘‘The Golden 
Scarf.” It is brilliant in colour, but deficient in 
breadth of shadow. He has also a sketch called 
‘* After Supper at Capri,” in which the peculiar 
light of two moons and a very general haziness 
are well rendered. 

**The Eve of the Deluge,” by W. B. Scott, is 
a very remarkable work. A figure that com- 
bines the characteristics of a satyr and the 
Indian Bacchus, is sitting between two volup- 
tuous, lolling women, and is watching with 
evident amusement Noah and his family enter- 
ing the ark, whose vast sides, pierced with a 
single window, loom up on the right of the 
pares two men leaning over the terrace in 

ront are offering wine, and we are grieved to 

say are profanely ‘‘chaffing” the perseveri 

triarch ; a family in a more distant te 

ouse is equally wanting in faith and good man- 

ners. Indeed, a very general atmosphere of 
“‘ chaff,” pervades the scene ; a slave to the left 
of the picture sees with terror the awful form 
of the rising storm. The terraced i 
houses, and the archaic furniture and accessories 
may very well pass muster for antediluvian. 
There is great feeling for humour and truth in 
this picture, and there can be no doubt whatever 
about its originality. The painting is hard and 
hot, but the interest of the subject diverts one’s 
attention from the defects of its execution. 

Of less important works, there are many 
here of great merit. 

Arthur Hughes sends a charming face ; the 
colours, of course, the inevitable purple and 








green. 
We have three very carefully-painted studies 
of a female head, by Sandys. "the features are 
handsome and well drawn, and the flesh is in 
— tender and well coloured, but the low fore- 
ead, and the thick sensual neck, give a Nero-like 
character that is ive in a woman. The 
backgrounds do not sifficiently retire, and the 
raperies are dry and and do not harmo- 
nize with the intentionally voluptuous character 
of the subjects. . 
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Mr. Hayllar sends two pictures, which are 
crisp, and dexterous ; and there is 


fresh, 
avery careful gt ae study by Mr. Poynter. 
Little Fatherly “Advice,” Mr, Wyn’ A 

ittle erly Advice,” is i uiet 
and good. The demure ion of the girl is 
eapital, but there is a want of force and definition 
about her pa ae te Sat 

‘* Preparing a sf r. T. D. Watson, 
is careful, but devoid of Sel and interest. 

“Stepping Stones,” by Mr. Yeames, is Gothic 
and comical. 

Mr. Marks sends a picture, which is quiet and 
lumorous, and full of daylight—the daylight 
of a rather dull day. 

‘*Edith,” by Mr. Collinson, is transparent, 
deep toned, and luminous, but — e im- 

roved by the sky being more truly light. 
’ A th, head, by Simeon Solomon, es clever, 
but it is bilious in colour, 

Of portraits we have one of the Princess of 
Wales, by Desanges, which is pretty enough, 
and four works by Mr. Watts. 

There is no mistaking the likeness of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is deficient 
indignity. It might pass very well for an intelli- 
gent carpenter, souréd by the too long deferred 
extension of the suffrage. The forehead is low ; 
and the figure, mean and small, is rendered still 
more insignificant by being too low on the canvas. 

**A Study with men Feathers” is stainy, 
5 igh see , 

. 07 is a very solemn portrait, equall 
admirable in drawing and colour. It oul, 
Rerhspe, be better and simpler with the arm 

. No. 108 isa grand, Venetian-looking head 
a little heavy in expression. 

These last portraits are finely conceived, and 
in breadth, dignity, and largeness of style show 
a profound study of the best works of the greatest 
masters. It is in the quality of his colour, 
arising from an ignorance or neglect of method 
im the process of painting, that Mr. Watts falls 
short of the t examples he has set before 
himself for imitation ; if this defect were over- 
come, we see no reason why he should not take 
rank with the greatest names in art. 

In the landscapes, Mr. Linnell is facile princeps. 
Nothing can exceed the truth of light and local 
Sat ee i aie ” The distant 

are, perhaps, a little too opaque, mono- 
tonous, and fluffy in colour. a 

The works by Quinton are clear and limpid. 
Cook, R.A., has one of his fresh; spanking, 
breezy, brilliant pictures, and two sea-shore 
views, very minute, and-clear, but hard, 
wanting in atmosphere, and failing to realize 
the size of nature; from which defects 
we are afraid the works of G. Stanfield are not 
free. His best picture is ‘‘The Bishop’s Palace, 
Andernach.” 

The size, solitude, and melancholy gk 
the Campagna are effectively rendered by Mr. 
Hotchkiss. 

“The Mill,” by Mr. Stanhope, is «broad, 
sombre, and peculiar. ; 

The German landscapes by Mrs. Follingsby 
are the last that our space will permit us to 
notice ; they are forcibly and firmly painted, and 
are entirely exempt from the feeble prettinesses 
we so often see in the works of female artists. 





THE GALLERY IN SUFFOLK STREET. 


OTHING can be so to those in- 
terested in the cultivation of a feeling for 
art as the fact that at this moment there are no 
Pit} og three Picture ancenymmes open ete 
ce. It bespeaks a r laying out o 
Bices material talents eilich tnlsecotenterl com- 
mercial success has confided to our keeping ; and 
Tegitimately, we would fain hopa that the gal 
7 y, we wo ain ho t the gal- 
leries in question are but the Saavere of our art 
culture—the logical ay sewer of our education, 
and not the result of a 


but a natural and healthy state of the esthetic 
pulses of those to whom they minister, will be 
ee from a glance at the various ex- 


In the French. Gallery, some of the pro- 
ductions of which we noticed last week, 
we found “the young and 
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Wallis, we shall see, not only a combination of 
the other two, but discover a third element, em- 
bracing, in a small measure, the past as well as 
the current life of English art, and thus allowi 
Suffolk Street, also, to assume an individuality of 
its own. 

With the comfortable assurance, then, that all 
these picture collections are but the healthy out- 
comes of education and wealth, we proceed at 
once to the ‘*Eleventh Annual Winter Exhibition, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wallis.” 

In the rooms of the ‘‘Society of British 
Artists,” Mr. Wallis has gathered over six hun- 
dred works, and these he divides into ‘‘ water- 
colour drawings,” ‘‘ pictures by British artists,” 
‘“‘pictures by foreign artists,” and ‘pictures 
and drawings by female artists.” As a goodly 
Lo inp of these has been seen before, and 
will be recognized by our readers’ as old fa- 
vourites—such as the famous ploughing picture 
by Rosa Bonheur; ‘*The Children in the 
Tower,” by Mrs. E. M. Ward ; sundry works 
by Mrs. J. E. Benham Hay; ‘‘ The Surprise of 
the Caravan,” by David Roberts, &c.—we pur- 
pose noticing only such works as have been 
‘‘painted expressly for this exhibition,” and 
such of the others as help us to an understand- 
ing of the career of the artist, and to note the 
change in his style or subject. 

The first two rooms are devoted to water- 
colour drawings, among which will be found 
many characteristic examples of members of 
both societies, as well as of foreign artists of 
repute, such as E. Hildebrandt and Guido Bach. 

e are able, moreover, to mark the progress of 
this branch of art by beginnin with works by 
such men as Turner, Hunt, estall, Copley 
ieee | and J. D. Harding, and coming nght 
down, through some thirty or forty years, to the 
drawings of G. H. Boughton, Edmund Warren, 
and F. Walker. Among Academicians flourish- 
ing in this section, besides Turner and Westall, 
we have E. W. Cooke, J. Lewis, C. Stanfield, 
and David Roberts; and the visitor will have 
very little difficulty in filling up a day pleasure- 
ably and sei in examining and com- 
paring the various styles and periods. 

On entering the ‘*Great Room,” which is de- 
voted to ‘‘oil pictures by British artists,” the 
first work which attracts attention is T. F. 
Dicksee’s ‘‘ Ariel” as ‘‘a nymph of the sea.” 
It is very nicely conceived, and, as all his 
things are, cleanly and carefully painted. We 
must, however, prefer his ‘‘ Celia” (259) :— 

I pray you bear with me, 
I can go no further. 
Close by hangs an ambitious work by P. R. 
Morris, entitled ‘‘The Knightly Mirror,” in 
which the lady love of the ant warrior be- 
holds her own fair face in his burnished cuirass. 
The details here are rendered with great loyalty, 
and there is much characteristic bravery about 
the working out of the whole composition. 
From Mr. Morris’s point of view, no doubt, the 
work is perfectly consistent and perfectly suc- 
cessful ; but we question whether his point of 
view be the right one. There are many other 
qualities about a work of art besides that of 
being beautiful. Mr. Maw Egley’s works, 
though in a different de are subject to 
similar remarks. In his Dream of the Golden 
Age,” we are glad to see him less metallic than 
usual ; and if we could only persuade the trio 
we have just named to be more vigorous in their 
handling, and less dainty in their choice of sub- 
ject, we have no doubt the result would be a 
neficial one. ’ 

Close by will be found examples of a more 
masculine school ; and, if we name Pettie, Or- 
chardson, Graham, Watson, and Burr, as its 
exponents, it is more with the desire to become 
intelligible to our readers than to make any in- 
vidious distinction. Pettie’s ‘‘Rehearsal”’ (229), 
for instance, representing an old fiddler playing 
to a little girl who capers before him in all the 
bravery of white muslin, has been done a score 
of times, but never with the artistic integrity 
we find here. There is no unnecessary manipu- 

lation, and yet the figures are perfectly modelled 
and wondrously lifelike. Equally honest and 
solid, and embodying sentiments of a loftier and 
more serious kind. is Mr. Pettie’s “‘ Inquisitorial 
Visit of the Monk” (364). 
taaget. ad Bothered faves, kad wilt er 

an canvas, and will, - 
haps, be regarded by many peo te: an tale shoe 

“striking example of the school the public has 

yet seen. Probably this is correct ; but the 

/men whom we have’ named have been so 
flattered and made much of, that one almost 





shortcomings. The story is triumph told 
enough, and the pede Christophers stil his 
“For God’s sake, a oy of small ale,” is a 
face and figure never to be forgotten. But, with 
the exception of the person in command, whom 
we must regard as the lord of the mansion in the 
character of chief butler, there is nothing about 
the appearance of the rest to indicate that they 
are the well-appointed lacquies of a noble house- 
hold, They are a ragamuffin lot, and by — 
ing them thus the artist loses all the charm 
produced by contrast. Moreover, the handling 
is all too slight; the artist does not go far 
enough, and what he accomplishes has too much 
of the premier-coup look. In the background 
we are slightly reminded of Cattermoles, and in 
the foreground of Frith ; and yet this is-one of 
the most remarkable pictures in the gallery, and 

if this artist and his compeers are not ed ty 
praise, they will yet do honour to English art. 

In passing on to E. M. Ward’s noble work of 
‘Jeanie Dean’s First Visit to the Duke of 
Argyle” (274), the visitor will do well to note 
the excellent manipulation of the tapestry in 
Tourrier’s ‘‘ Varlet Waiting for an Answer” 
(247). Mr. Ward, in the picture before us, but 
follows out a well-considered series abounding in 
historical references, and he seizes the epoch with 
so masculine a gri , that it becomes entirely his 
own. Jeanie, in her timidity, is perched, more 
than seated on the edge of the pene and she 
stays the involuntary ee, peer of her heroie 
heart by pressing her hand gently against her 
plaided breast. Where, by-the-bye, did Mr. Ward 
get his tartan? Such a pattern never girt 
the loins of any clan we ever heard of, and must, 
we suspect, have been the coinage of the braim 
of some enterprising manufacturer who had an 
eye for the French market. The naiveté and 
keen suspense which mingle in Jeanie’s face are 
admirable, while in the face and figure of the 
duke the repose of the courtly noble is 
joined to the quiet composure of the man of 
business, The’ details of dress and furniture are 
most complete and masterful in execution ; and 
the picture, like the one of Dr. Johnson in the 
French Gallery, may well take its place among 
chef d’ ceuvres of the artist. 

Mrs. E. M. Ward’s ‘‘ Christmas Party” (566), 
in the south-west room, is a charming little gem ; 
and, when compared with her large Tower 
picture, shows over how large a field she can 
sweep successfully. Mrs. Robinson has several 
admirable pictures in this room, in which her 
colouring keeps steady meee with her drawing and 
design. Mrs. J. E. Benham Hay, Henrietta 
Browne, Miss Osborn, Miss Matire, Miss 
Edwards, and the Bonheurs, are among the more 
prominent of the female artists. 

Among the ‘‘ foreign artists” are capital works 
by Duverger, Grénland; Thom, Schlessinger, 
Poitevin, and Gerome. 

Returning to the Great Room, we find among 
the landscapes a glorious example of Anthony, 
called ‘‘ The Glen at Eve” (429), and another 
by 8S. R. Percy, before he had adopted his 
present minute and niggling style. It is en- 
titled, ‘‘A Woodland River — me me 
Storm,” and is numbered. 273. There is muc 
of the power of Constable here, with.a decidedly 
supericr execution. It is much to be 
that Mr. Percy ever abandoned this large 
manner. As one from whom we have t 
things yet to expect, and who happily couhings 
the effects of the later Percy and Williams’ 
school with a breadth all. his own, and by means 
perfectly honest and legitimate, we would point 
to the landscapes of W. B. Leeden. His sym- 
pathy with nature is complete as his insight is 
clear. Frank Walton is also a lover of nature, 
but he looks at her too much in a photograph 
way, and stands too far = to be in thorough 
sympathy with her. icat Cole, in . his 
‘*Shadow of the Beech Trees” (244), shows a 
slight inclination to modify his style, and isnot 
forgetful of the handling of Edmund Warren in 


readers would see what masters can do when in 
a playful mood, let them examine the small 
sketch by F. Goodall, of the “‘ Scene in Brit- 
tany ” (333), and especially C. Stanfield’s most 
charming little illustration to Comus (320). 
There are, of course, many admirable works 
which, with our limited space, we have not been 
able even to name ; our principal endeavour has 
been to characterize the exhibition more than to 
treat ohn means Gmcgmkenka pe ma ont em 
as we have seen, is a large one ; per- 
haps, ds no-cthar city ia, Benoge excl the same 


amount of artistic excell be to- 
srwithia fae same wuss by iraeinaae 
and enterprise of one man. rhe” 
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A MUSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 


, probably, of our readers ever heard of 
the musical professorship at Edinburgh 


ore the announcement of its being vacant 
drew attention to the fact that the capital 
which perhaps cares least of any in Europe for 
the divine art possesses the richest of the few 
endowments which are dedicated to its honour. 
This paradox arose, it seems, thus : Some thirty 
ears ago there lived in Edinburgh a General 
id, who played the flute, and greatly delighted 
in music. He died, and left to the university 
a large sum, 52,000/., or thereabouts, as an 
endowment for a professorship of music. This 
sum produces an income which is stated at 
600/.* a-year, and also provides for the ex- 
ey of an annual grand concert, the con- 


ucting of which is one of the duties of | 


the professor. University chairs are not often 
so cushioned with cloth of gold ; perhaps, after 
the Boden foundation at Oxford, the Margaret 
divinity professorship at Cambridge, and one or 
two more, it is the best-paid post of the kind in 
the country. The musical professorship at Ox- 
ford has, we believe, but a scanty income ; that 
of Cambridge is little more than an honorary 
office, depending for its income on the fees paid 
= taking degrees—a thoroughly bad system, 
e fees being large enough to frighten poor men 
away, and not numerous enough to give the pro- 
fessor a reasonable income. To the Edinburgh 
chair, therefore, musicians, and especially pro- 
fessional musicians, have looked to as a golden 
prize. There is no profession which has so few 
of such rewards, or which has such reason 
for valuing those it has; for in this, more than 
in any other pursuit, the best work gets ‘the 
slightest recompense. A larynx of a pecu- 
liar size, or a knack of manufacturing very bad 
80 will make a man a fortune, while to 
p uce asymphony, good or bad, the composer 
as himself to dearly. But the profession, 
alas ! have received a terrible blow from the last 
decision of the Edinburgh electors. Musicians of 
name and repute have been candidates, but the 
elect of the ‘‘ University Court” is an amateur, 
and an amateur wholly unknown to fame, one 
who has never taught, who has never directed 
public music, who has never done any work the 
least like that of a professorial chair, who has 
rendered no service to the art or to the world— 
who has done, in short, absolutely nothing to 
distinguish himself, unless the setting of a few 
lyrics to music and the composition of two orthree 
*‘ services” and anthems be reckoned remark- 
able achievements. Loud, no doubt, will be the 
outery at such an apparent violation of all the 
rules ordinarily governing such matters. And 
indeed the wor a has a tight to be shocked at 
such a result. Whether the election has been a 
genuine one or not, the inferences it suggests are 
starting enough. That the seven members of 
the ‘‘ University Court,” with Mr. Gladstone, 
the Rector, at their head, honestly chose the man 
they thought the best, we see no reason to doubt. 
} csenmaog indeed, have been afloat ~ <r A in- 
uences having been used, of strings having been 
pulled by reat people behind the scenes, and so 
on. But on learning more of the facts we see no 
ground for resorting to such a disagreeable expla- 
nation of the mystery. The whole aspect of the 
case points to a far simpler explanation. The 
électors have had a theory: that is all—a 
theory which most people will think 
silly, small, and barbarous, but a theory whic 
we can imagine to be held with the most abso- 
lute sincerity. The result is a thing to grieve 
at, no doubt, but it has come legitimately out of 
the facts. One of the facts is the method of 
élection, which is simply preposterous. Seven 
tlemen meet together to vote on a matter on 
which they can have, except by accident, no 
personal knowledge whatever. A professor of 
materia medica, a natural philosopher who has 
t his whole life in investigations about light 
and cdlour, lenses and stereoscopes, an M.D. 
who has written some popular essays, two civic 
ies, and three other “‘ doctors ”—of what 
faculties we know not, but apparently not 
moderaté docti in arte musicd—with a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the chair, have 
to choose a professor of music. an one 
conceive a more absurd ment? Imagine, 
as about the nearest el, an election 
to the next vacant bishopric, the voters being 
Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Owen, and Mr. 
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Charles Dickens, and think how the result | 
would be accepted by the Just so will 
the results of the votes of Sir David Brewster 
and Dr. Christison be by the musicians. 
C with the decision of a question upon 
which they can have no opinions, will not 
such a body naturally substitute for the real 
uestion at issue another which they can decide ? 
hus the Edinburgh electors, or the ruling 
majority, evidently set out by deciding 
that the Edinburgh professor should be a 
** gentleman ”’—a university man bene natus, 
and of course bene vestitus. Most of the candi- 
dates are professional musicians, and have not 
been to college, but ten days before the election 
is to come off, there appears a well-born candi- 
date in the person of Mr. Herbert 8. Oakeley, 
B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, younger son to 
a baronet, cousin in some degree to a ducal 
family, and also, as appears from his testi- 
monials, which are evidently honest enough, an 
ardent amateur of the art, a player on the organ 
and piano, and a writer of intelligent musical 
criticisms in a‘weekly paper. So five electors 
vote for* ‘‘social status,” the ‘‘ gentleman by 
birth and education,” the ‘‘thorough gentleman 
in all respects” — we quote from the testi- 
monials — in the person of Mr. Oakeley, and 
three for the more obvious professional qualifi- 
cations in the on of Mr. Hullah. Now 
there would have been no unfairness in this, if 
the principle had been announced beforehand. 
No doubt, if the main point is to recruit 
the professorial circle by the addition of a 
gentleman who will contribute to A ie up the 
** social status ” of the body, who will leasant 
to meet at dinner, the method adopted by the 
majority is the right one ; but the persons con- 
cerned should be advised accordingly in good 
time. Some were Utopians enough to expect 
that the Edinburgh University would try ‘to 
act in the matter as a member of the 
great European confederacy of art, science, 
and letters ; that it would seek to enlist in its 
service the genius, the knowledge, and the 
power best fit for fulfilling the required duty ; and 
that it would deem itself honoured by accepting 
such service, not asking too curiously whether 
such genius and knowledge claimed cousinshi 
with the peerage. What if M. Gounod h 








heard of the competition, and had thought, as 
such a man well might, that a life-pension, with 
the quiet of the dull northern capital, and leisure 
to come occasionally into the world, might be 
worth accepting as a means of pursuing freely a 
noble career—would the electors have said to 
him, ‘‘ You have written ‘Faust,’ but who was 
your father?” Would they have said the same 
to Dr. Bennett, or to Hector Berlioz, or to Niels 
Gade, or to Ferdinand Hiller? Surely it is late 
in the day to begin measuring men by this 
pitiful little footrule. The first qualification of 
a musical professor is that he shall know his 
art. If besides this he comes up in “ form and 
gloss” to the standard of the Edinburgh draw- 
ing-room, all the better; but that he should 
‘* profess” an art which he has only just begun 
to learn, this is a reductio ad absurdum / 
The bene natus rule, moreover, would be 
particularly unfair to musicians, for why is the 
profession ungentlemanly? Chiefly because so- 
ciety has decreed that it shall be. It virtually 
says to musicians—at least, it has only just 
stopped saying to them—‘‘ You are all snobs— 
your craft is snobbish. Fiddling and writing 
symphonies are ‘low’ occupations. We don't 
expect you to be ‘gentlemen.’” And accord- 
ingly a vast number of them are not gentlemen. 
But it is rather hard that they should be denied 
fair chances, because they have not already got 
he very-thing which society refuses them. It 
is hard that.a ‘‘B.A., Oxon,” should, by virtue 
of those magic letters, which do not necessarily 
imply a solid mental training, be excused from 








roving, as inst eompetitors not similarly 
dignified, that he has the qualities which the | 
university course ought to give. There are | 
some who come away even.from those grand old 
places, Christ Chureh, Oxon, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, not much wiser than they went. 
There would have been more force in the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Oakeley on the score of uni- 
versity training, if it- had been added that he was 
there scholastically distinguished. This does 
not appear upon the face of the ‘testi- 
monials. Upon these testimonials, however, 
which Mr. Oakeley must e to see can- 
vassed, as they are the sole evidence of his good 





* The account in the dai) savs ‘‘ that the Rector, 
Sir David Brewster Dr. Wood, Dr. John Brown, and Mr. 
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ve their votes for Mr. Oakeley ; 
the Lord Provost, » Ghristison, and Dr, Muir voting 
Mr. Hullah.” 
551 


title to a place of public trust, we will say no 
more at It is against the general prin 
ciples which seem to have been ae hen 
electors that we are protesting. 
ponents the choice was per inevita- 
le. The election of Mr. 
have been intelligi 
Macfarren, but we cannot think that the claims 
of either were overwhelming. It is one thing to 
deserve promotion to & post of digni the 
und of public serviee, and another to be fit 
for the duties which it involves. Mr. Hullah 


fo) 
fo] 


popular music—that is one service which ought 
to be recognised. Also, as a music director, he 
was ever ready to give a chance to new and 
oung talent. It is no small credit to have 
Gen the first to make known the name and music 
of Gounod to the English oe But as a 
claimant for a professorship, he has put himself 
out of court, hy linking his reputation to a 
method of teaching singing which is founded on 
an entire inversion of the first P sire oy of 


To the choice of Mr. Macfarren the 


music. 

only objection could have been on the ground of 
his loss of sight. But this was probably an in- 
superable one. We must, therefore, admit, in 


justice to the ‘‘ Court,” that the limits of pos- 
sible choice presented by the list of names 
actually before it was very narrow. ‘The fatal 
error was in ding to an election at all, 
when it was obvious, as any one acquainted with 
the musical world could have pointed out, that 
all that ought and would have been willing to 
have been candidates had not offered them- 
selves. Some misconception or wrees ~ - 
ment there must oartalsily have been; for 
it surely cannot be true that an endow- 
ment like General Keid’s will never attract to 
Edinburgh a single man who is qualified both as 
a musician and a man? This would be too 
monstrous : yet the theory of the election 
which makes it intelligible at all leads directly 
to this conclusion. R. B. L, 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


‘* Some twenty years ago,” says Galignani, ‘‘the 
ublic was startled by an announcement that a 
Jerman musician would exhibit a new musical 

instrument, consisting of a few bits of wood and 
a me fay wk e ay was true to 4 
word, for he played several charming tunes 
striking with two little hammers on a series of 
wood cylinders resting on small bundles of straw, 
which acted as insulators. At the Abbé 
Moigno’s lecture on Friday last we witnessed a 
somewhat similar exhibition, the instrument 
being a kind of piano, the keys of which 
were simply 1 pebbles of the most fan- 
tastic shapes, such as compose the shingle on 
the seacoast. This curious instrument, on 
which the inventor, M. Baudre, played several 
airs fom the ‘‘Enchanted Flute,” and other 
operas, with wonderful accuracy, is formed of 
two parallel bars about five feet long, resting 
horizontally on supports at each end. m these 
bars a series of stones such as we have described, 
all of them from ten to twelve inches in 1 

but the thickest not more than about 
inches in diameter, hang freely, by means of 
tape or packthread, in a horizontal position. 
They constituted about two full octaves of the 
u oe scale ; the sound was metallic, like that 
of bells, and remarkably distinct. The irregu- 
lar shape of each key must be considered an 
important element in its sound, but the deli- 
cate musical ear of the inventor is perhaps the 
most favourable feature in this case, coupled 
with his extraordinary patience in selecting the 
very pebbles giving the exact note he wanted. 
Many hundreds of them must have 
through his hands before he could constitute a 
perfect octave. Different kinds of wood may be 
made to give an octave. must have 
struck with i ate T rrpryery sound Peover 
accompanies the falling of logs or pieces of w 

in the unloading of a cart. Such Sonade may be 
brought to form a series by selecting 
wi of different kinds, giving och, a proper 
shape, and letting it fall on a wooden floor.” 

Mr. SanTLey is really a wonderful artist. To 

take two such new characters in the eourse of a 
fortnight as Caspar and Don Juan, is an achieve- 
net Sees He not only sings the 


music of the as we certainly have heard no 
other baritone sing it, but he acts the character 
with Gp — we are 
speaking of s—has been in other 
respects @ poor one. Titiens cannot 

the music of Donna Anna snaie donna 
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A BEAUTIFUL symphony by Gade, a recent 
composition, was played on Saturday last at 
the Palace. It bears the number 5, and 
ae F major. It pleased so — that we my 

on on hearing it again. e programme o 
to-day is a one ; it includes the choral 
fantasias of Beethoven (solo hare by Madame 
Goddard), and Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
OPERA.—Covent Garden (English), “* L'Africaine,” Mr. Leslie's 


Her Majesty's Theatre, Promenade Concerts. 


THE DRAMA. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


MONGST the flood of observations that were 
poured out on the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the one expression which struck me as 
most eulogistic was that ‘‘the late Premier was 
as English as Shakespeare.”” The man who said 
so thoroughly understood both the great men. It 
is the Teplisiasees of Shakespeare which makes 
his works as fresh as when they were written ; 
and a more thoroughly English production than 
the ‘‘history play” of ‘‘ King John” cannot be 
found. a Eng ae only that tle  ealvort is 
peculiarly i being a perpet efiance 
of foreign domination, either Nalaalty or regal, 
but the treatment is thoroughly national. at 
foreign or ancient author would commence this 
huge Re of national history with the exalta- 
tion of a man born under a stigma that is usually 
concealed as much as possible. Yet the exalta- 
tion of haat i and his be and almost 
magnanimous way of pronouncing his illegitimacy, 
at once enlist the audience oad ay him the 
real hero of the play. It is his thorough pluck, 
his gay and gallant nature, and his impassioned 
bravery, that destroy all convention feeling ; 
and, ang he Rh parade yagi Ad ted e 
very pink of chiv and is true to his allegiance 
ot is honour. All around him, lacheding the 
kings and the priests, swear and forswear them- 
selves, play false, and are guilty of the blackest 
treachery, including murder and poisoning. 
Subtlety, malice, fraud, treachery, crimes of 
all sorts, are resorted to by the legitimate 
chivalry ; and the hideous h risy and 
pretence of the system are laid bare by the hand 
of the dramatist in a far more potent manner 
than any modern democrat could effect. Yet 
we must not hastily attribute to the genius 
of Shak re this appeal to the common 
feelings of our nature. The contest of John 
with the Papacy was too national a matter 
not to have engaged public attention long before 
the great dramatist was born. The famous 
reformer, John Bale, had used the stage 
as a polemical organ, and in his pageant of 
** King Johan” had fulminated with all the 
ribald might of an ecclesiastical controversialist 
against the Romish Church. The bishop, for 
such was Bale, was, however, no t dramatist ; 
and it was left to some intermediate playwright 
to introduce the human interest of the woes of 
Constance and Arthur, and the humours of 
Fauconbridge, and so give the play a hold on the 
hearts of the audience. This unknown author 
was followed at last by the master of dramatic 
character, who was content, however, to take the 
rough foundations of his predecessor, and build 
up on them everlasting personages. The tho- 
ly national construction and the rough 
ideas of the characters were not the invention 
of Shakespeare, but of his obscure and nameless 
r. Of the utter avoidance by Shake- 

re of invention, whenever it was ible, 
there is not a stronger proof than in his close 
of the c¢ rs and events of 

the old play of “‘ King John.” How he adorned 
the ideas of others is well known, but how 
he liked parasitically to climb round the rude in- 
vention of another is scarcely less marvellous. 


imagery and metaphor are observable in it, as in 
his other known early productions; and they 
are nowhere more ap t than in the famous 
scene of Hubert and Arthur, where the pleadings 
of the latter abound with concetti, and are over- 
informed with fanciful embellishment. 








the life of the chivalrous ages that is not used 

and e ; and a severer censure of its savage 

brutality, faithless baseness, and ranting pre- 

tence, cannot be shown. Verily it must have 

been the tone of the Tudor times to depreciate 

joe crusading ages, as violent, barbarous, and 
e. 

The archeological illustration of such a play 
is no easy matter ; but it has been long in pro- 
gress on the stage, and, by the way, too little 
notice is taken of the efforts of John Kemble in 
this direction, who, both by scenery and cos- 
tume, did much towards realizing the actualities 
of the scenes: Mr. Macready made it one of 
his special revivals ; and much of his introduc- 
tion has been retained by the present illustrators 
at Drury Lane Theatre. The massive walls of 
Angiers are exactly the same as those he built 
up ; and so likewise are the interiors of the 
tents. In the latter part there are some scenes 
entirely due to the genius of Mr. Beverley 
and his assistants. Two drops, though very 
roughly painted, are highly suggestive of the 
wild and turbulent nature of the times; and 
the concluding scene is an original composition, 
showing the Shcietees and gardens of Swinstead 
Abbey bathed in a silvery mist, lighted by a full 
moon gleaming through the marshy atmosphere. 
Into this dank and ague-striking atmosphere the 
fevered King is brought on his litter to die, in 
the vain hope of cooling the raging fever that 
consumes him. His death concludes this period 
of war, contest, policy, and clamour; but the 
dramatist has taken care in the acknowledg- 
ment of the young Henry to indicate the stormy 

riod had not closed, nor the dramatist’s 
aculty of illustrating it ceased. This play was but 
the introduction toaseries which has more vividly 
displayed, not the events, but the spirit of the 
baronial ages than any other kind of composition. 

The merit of the present production consists 
in the admirable costuming and grouping of the 
large numbers of persons employed. The kings 
have their surrounding nobles, who again have 
their retainers ; the air is fanned by innumerable 
banners ; the officials are richly dressed, the 
fighting men in the chain and scale armour of 
the time ; the processions and ceremonies of the 
church are performed with a more exquisite 
taste and a greater elegance of decoration. The 
interiors are spacious and gorgeous, the exteriors 
rough and massive. The battle scenes are ex- 
tremely well managed, and give the ideas of dis- 
persed members and the péle-méle encounters of 
the time. The entire action flows on naturally, 
and there is no vulgar display, but everything is 
done with a view to the illusion of the scene. 
The music selected by Mr. Barnard is appro- 
priate and exciting; and much merit is to be 
ascribed to the managers and stage managers. 
The acting is not remarkable; though Mr. 
Phelps’ King John is a fine historic portrait. 
Mr. Anderson looks and acts Fauconbridge with 
a true conception, but his mode of speaking is a 
strange artificiality. Mr. Swinburne’s Hubert 
is not remarkable ; and the little boy Percy 
Roselle is intelligent but hardly pathetic. Miss 
Atkinson is stately and demonstrative, but lacks 
the heart-stricken utterance of the victim of royal 
treachery and State policy. The acting, how- 
ever, is levelled to the general action by the 
complete mounting and performance, and who- 
ever likes to see Tusteny realized on the stage, 
will take pleasure in this revival of the history- 
play of ‘‘ King John.” 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


A thoroughly French mélodrame has been 
brought out by Mr. Fechter on his re-opening his 
theatre after an unusually long recess, which has 
been successfully occupied by a tour in the pro- 
vinces. The new piece is entitled the ‘‘ Watch 
Cry,” and is a Porte St. Martin piece put on the 
stage with all that lavish elegance and minute and 
picturesque attention to actualities which charac- 
terize Mr. Fechter’s productions. The sensi- 
bilities of a Parisian audience are peculiar, and 
seem never to be exhausted. Quarrels, poison- 
ings, partings, meetings, and discoveries may be 
repeated every night to the same audience, and it 
is excited to tears, wonder, and exultation with 
as much readiness as if it had never been 
appealed to before. There is a small portion 
Hnglish society which seems to be capable of 
ing roused in the same manner; but the 
general stolidity of English character is in- 
capable of such excitement ; and certainly is not 
to be roused, except by unusual and une ted 
novelty in the incidents. Mr. Fechter's aim ap- 

to be to cultivate this theatrical sensi- 
ility, and he seems to succeed best with the 
theatrical profession and our sentimental writers, 


so 
of 
be 





who always crowd to see the first performance 
of his pieces. The ‘‘ Watch Cry” is an extreme 
specimen of this class of drama, and finds its 
justification for its tual atmosphere of 
crime of the deepest kind in laying its scenes in 
the middle ages in Florence, when Italian immo- 
rality and villany we may hope were at their 
height. The hero is one Leone Salviati (Mr. Fech- 
ter), a devoted follower of Cosmo di Medici in his 
successful attempt to obtain the dukedom of 
Florence. He is the sole survivor of five 
brothers devoted to the same cause ; and is 
secretly married to the daughter of the Duca 
D' Albizai (Miss Elsworthy), by whom he has a 
son. The first act shows him devoting himself 
to the cause of Cosmo, and being thereby parted 
from his son and wife, and ultimately being left 
eany dead from the effect of poisoning. 
ifteen years elapse between the first and second 
acts ; and when we see Salviati again it is as a 
paralyzed wretch who has been for fifteen years 
confined in the dungeons of the D’ Albizzi palace, 
for crimes thateveryone seems to have forgotten. 
He feigns dumbness and looks half-witted ; and 
is now in the impressive situation of watching 
over his high-born wife and his son 
own to a man, but whom his mother 
tes not own, but protects as a page. Here 
new complications arise ; the Duke is attached 
to Bianca (the wife of Salviati), and, knowing 
nothing of the secret marri wishes to marry 
her. Bianca ye herself a widow, and en- 
courages the Duke’s addresses. We must here 
mention an unmitigated scoundrel called Judael 
(Mr. Emery), who has assassinated Antonio di 
Medici and then poisoned the assassin, and who 
thinks as little of stabbing, drugging, strangling, 
or in any way getting rid of his opponents, as a 
common man does of eating and drinking. This 
very remorseless gentleman, who wears a red 
cloak and a black wig, and is an exaggeration of 
the usual stage villain, is accompanied by a. 
comic assistant who has as little remorse, but 
somewhat more of fear. This assassinati 
wag was gaily performed by Mr. Widdi- 
combe. It suiting the purposes of the 
monster villain that the wil of Cosmo shall 
be stolen, he employs the wretched Salviati to 
do it. He, however, fulfils the order literally by 
stealing the casket, but brings it empty. His 
doom is now sealed ; and as it is ages of a very 
large scheme of wickedness, which we could not 
very well make out, that Salviati’s son, the 
supposed page, should die, he is thrown into a 
dungeon, and the father is employed to murder 
his own son by throwing him out of the window 
of his prison. Of course the father saves the 
son: and Cosmo, learning at last the truth of 
matters, finds Salviati is alive, and re-unites him 
to his wife and protectsthem. The mode in which 
this is brought about is a very daring one, 
at least for an English audience. The side 
of the wall of the prison falls down, 
Cosmo is seen in council, and coming 
forward like a true deus ex machina, descends 
from a gorgeous boudoir and deals out justice to 
all. Taken as one of its class, there is in this drama. 
the merit of a very complicated story being well 
acted out, and supposing the audience to be im- 
pressionable, there is plenty to surprise and 
move them. The arts which effect this on the 
Parisian stage seem, however, to lose their potency 
on ours; and our hardened and direct natures 
seem to see through the tricks of the stage ; 
and very often mockery and laughter are pro- 
duced, instead of sympathy and interest. if an 
English audience is to be interested in such a 
drama, it is rather by a well-wrought action, 
than by the constant reproduction of a new set 
of circumstances, calling forth a new set of 
emotions. We have none of that facile mobility 
which seems to rouse continental audiences. 
The scenery is excellent ; the dresses very rich 
and appropriate ; and all the business admirably 
managed, the second act having a ballet diver- 
tissement of very handsomely-clad ladies. The 
acting is nothing remarkable, Mr. Fechter 
having given himself no opportunity but for a 
little pantomimic acting as the paralyzed wretch 
of the second act. ere was no very extra- 
ordinary applause, though the piece was well re- 
ceived, and must be maha | successful ; and 
as the vast play-going public that visits and in- 
habits London will be sure to form their own 
opinion on any piece produced by Mr. Fechter, 
and at least see it once, it will be pretty sure to 
keep its place in the play-bills for some time to 
come. F. G. Tomuirns. 
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Early in December, 


RALPH DARNELL. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., 
Author of ‘* Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
Three Vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


Lately published, by the same Author. 


TARA: 


“ A charming story.” —The Press. 





A MAHRATTA TALE. 


** We have seldom read a better story.” —The Times. 





“ The volumes abound in the richest pathos and poetry.” —U. S. Gazette. ——‘*A very remarkable 


book, incomparably the best specimen yet existing of a real native tale.” 


—Spectator. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 





NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by Miss AGNES STRICK- 
LAND, Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of England,” 
entitled “HOW WILL IT END?” will be ready Neat 
Week at all Labraries in Town and Country, in 3 Vols., 





post Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Uniform with the “ Odyssey,” Translated by the Same. 
Booxs I.—XII. Post 8vo, 9s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORKS. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. A 


Novel. By the Author of “ George Geith.” 3 Vols. 
[This day. 


HALF-A-MILLION of 


MONEY. The New Novel. ¥ Amevia B. Epwarps, 
Author of “‘ Barbara’s History. In 3 vols., will be ready at 
all Libraries on November 15. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET, 


the New Novel by Epmunp Yates, Author of “ Broken ra 
Harness,” is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of 
“City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. A Cheap 
Edition of this popular Novel is iad this day at all Book- 
sellers and Railway Stalls, price 6s 


MISS FORRESTER, by the Author of 
“The Morals of Mayfair,” one of the most powerfully- 
written ae of what is called the “ Sensational School,” is 

this day at all the Libraries, in’3 Vols. 


RHODA FLEMING, by George Mere- 
pirn, Author of “‘ The Ordeal’ of Richard Feverel,” ‘‘ Shaving 
of Shagpat,” &c., is now ready at all the Libraries in town 
and country, in 3 Vols. 


JOEN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sportsman, 


and Gentleman. A Novel. By Captain NewaLt. 2 Vols. 
[ Ready. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By ie Author of “ City 


and Suburb.” 
CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of “ George 
Geith,” &. 6s. 
THE WORLD. in the CHURCH. By the Author 
“ George Geith.” 6s. 


TREVLYN HOLD. png +a Author of “ East Lynn,” 
DENIS DONNE. By Axute Tuomas, Author of 
“Theo Leigh.” 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author of “ Guy 


vingstone,” 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of “‘ Sword 
da Gown,” &c. 5s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the same Author. 6s. 


BORDER and ASTILLE. PY the Author of 
rice Dering.” 


SWORD and GOWN. By. the Author of “ Guy 

JOHN MARCH ONT LS LEGACY, By the Au- 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By Grorcr Av- 
eustus Sava. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 16 Catherine Street, Strand. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oli liphant, 4 Author of 


“The Life of Edward I &e. 3 Vols. 


oh Agnes’ isa — superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former 
works.” —A theneeu 


*** Agnes’ will sane oApndaing © wit Mrs. Oliphant’s 
bh Itisa beautiful story, of deep omen intovest,” 
—olar. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. ByMrs. Gascoigne, 
Author of “ Temptation,” &. 3 Vi 
“A clever story, elegantly written.”— Post. 


FIDES ; 0% The Beauty of Ma ‘ence. By 


Sir Lascettes Wraxa.t, Bart. 


ST. OLAVE’S. Cheap Edition. Illus- 


trated by J. E. Mrixais, R.A. 58, boun 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great asidiaienine Street. 








NEW NOVEL, BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


SNOODED JESSALINE; 
OR, THE HONOUR OF A HOUSE, 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW WORK ON POLAND, BY MR. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., with Introduction and Appendices, 21s., 


THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A 
POLISH INSURRECTION, 
FROM OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL SOURCES. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 

Late Special Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


MR. SKEET 


Has now ready, 


JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. THE NEW 
NOVEL. By E. A. Murray, Author of “‘ Ella Norman ; or, 
a Woman’s Perils.” 3 Vols. [This day. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SOUL: x. 
Search into Man’s n, Nature, and Destiny. J, Ss. W 

Aa Author of “The Marvels of Science.” 1 Vol. 

0s. 6d. This day. 








In Preparation, 


PAST yCELEBRITIES WHOM I HAVE 
By ykus Reppine, Author of “ je to ¢ 
Thomas Camp © Oe. 2 Vols. ee 
— 7S ton, ~y 
Waleet, T Willian Beckfo: L. Clare, Hi: race 
Smith, ‘Cuvier, Haydon, Sir — Wilkie: lzoni, Madame 
De Staél, O'Connell, Richard Cobden, &c. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 King William Street, Charing Cross. 





A NEW SACRED EPIC POEM. 


In a few days, 1 handsome Vol., 4to, toned paper, 10s. 6d., 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L., 
Author of “The Dean’s English.” 
HATCHARD & CO., 187 Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW WORK BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
HOW WILL IT END? A Novel. By 


Acyes STRICKLAND, Author of “The Lives of the 
Queens of England. * '3 Vols. [Next week. 


THIRD EDITION of GUY DEVERELL. 


A Novel. By J. SuHerrmpan Le Fanvu, Author of 
** Uncle Silas.” 3 Vols. [This day. 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 
Book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo, with 225 Illastrations (Coloured Lithographs and 
Woodcuts). 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
A New Series, being the Third. .! Frank Buck- 
LAND, M.A. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with Lilustrations. 


CLUB LIFE OF LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffee Houses, and Taverns 
during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By Joun 
Times, F.S.A. In 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 


CHARLES LAMB, HIS PRIENDS, 
HIS HAUNTS, AND HIS BOOKS. PERcy 
FrirzGERALD, M.A. Author of ‘* The Life iv wrence 
Sterne,” &., &. In 1 Vol, crown 8yvo. 


OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN, 
By Mary Eyre, Author of “‘A Lady’s Walks in the 
South of France.” Crown 8vo, 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS IN EGYPT. 


HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CON- 
STANTINOPLE. By Ewmme.ine Lort, formerly 
Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha I>rahim of Egypt. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Steel Engraving. 


FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE 
GREAT REVOLUTION. By Admiral Sir Groncr 
Cottier. Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the 
Austrian Netherlands. Edited by his —oo 
Mrs. CHartes Tennant. 8vo, Portrait, 7s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Just published, 2 Vols., 8vo, 24s., 


DR. STRAUSS’S NEW LIFE of JESUS. 
THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


SCHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS 
BOOK. 


A Course of Instruction based on Becker’s S and sa 
arranged as to exhibit the SELF-DEVELOPMENT of the 
LANGUAGE, and its AFFINITIES with the ENGLISH. 


By Fr. SCHLUTTER, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


WILLIAMS & eh yey 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d., 


GOETHE’S HERRMANN AND 
DORETHEA. 


The Complete German Text, with copious Explanatory Notes. 
and a Complete Vocabulary. 


By Professor H. APEL. 
This will be the Book for Examination in the University of 
London, in January, 1866. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South erick Street, Edinburgh. 





12mo, cloth, 2s., 


AHN’S FRENCH PAMILIAR CONVER- 
SATIONS AND VOCABULARIES. 


Arranged for English Learners. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburek, 





12mo, cloth, 
MANDROU (MONSIEUR A.), ALBUM 
POETIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE. 


A Collection of French Pome, ot selected aaa | Sy for ee 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4 Henrietta Stree Coraibticcie 
London ; 20 South h Frederick Street, Edinb burgh. os 





12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 

FLEURYS HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 
RACONTEE A LA JEUNESSE. 
Edited expressly for the Veo of Bogie Pupils, with Gramma- 


By AUGUSTE BELJ 
er-s-Lettres de Y'Université de Paris. 


Second Edition, with considerable improvements. 











vate & NORGA “4 Henrietta St Covent Garden , 
London ; 20 South F’roderick Stree, urgh. 
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AN NTONY WEYMOUTH ; or, the Gentle- 


By Wiruuas H. G. Kixustoy. With 
large, hustrations Imperial 16mo, gilt and gilt edges, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS (THE). A 


and =< tly-printed Edition. - 90 by the Rev. Grorcr 


New 


arm and adapted for use in the Famil 
Cirle. of in Sehools. With 16 large-page Plates, 
by Hough te Dalziel, &c. 1 vol. 640 pp. crown 8vo, gilt, 


45s8.; extra gilt and gilt edges, 6s. 
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LIST OF YEW PUBLICATIONS 


AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Auguste Comte and Positivism. 


By John 
Srvarr Mitt, Esq., M.P. 8vo, cloth, Pp. 200. 


A General View of Positivism, By 


Avevuste Comte. Translated by Dr. J. 
8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. a oe Cee 


The Chinese Classics: with a Transla- 


tion, Critical and Exegetical No pa i) 
Copious Indexes. By James Lecer, D DD. In TV. Vols. 
Part I., containing he First Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of T. Au ; The Books of Yu; The Books of Hea 

The Books of 8 ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo, 


cloth. Price £2 2s, [Tv is day. 
A Dictionary of English Etymology. B 
HENSLEIGH owen, vom he By oy 


cloth, 10s. 6d his da 
N.B.—Vols. I. and IL, price Ade ea, nnd ctl bo beet i 


On the Origin of Language. By Hen- 
steicn Wepewoop, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College. 
Cambridge, [Shortly 


Edda Semundar Hinns Froda, the Edda 
of SAAMUND the WISE. Translated from the Old Norse, 
with a Mythological Index, Part First. Mythotoutel. 12mo. 

A Gr f the Anglo-Saxon Language, 

ammar 0 6 0-Sax00 Lan ee 
Translated from the Danish of E. Rask. By wang Uage. 


Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Verba Nominalia; or, Words Derived 
from Proper Names. by Ricnarp Srernen CwHarnocs, 
Ph.D., F.5.A., F.R.G.S., étc. 8vo, pp. 350. Price 14s. 


[In a few days. 


Affixes in their Origin and Application, 
Exhibiting 4 o Bhymologa Structure the En lish 
e, Haipeman, A.M. Crown > sade 


Millhouse’s Italian- English and English. 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY. Third Edition Re 
Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, [This day. 


Biblia Hebraica. Secundum Editiones 


J. Arurs, J. Levspex, J. Suwonts, agi nv %, inprimis E. 
Van ver Hoocut, recensuit A. Hann. 8vo0, 6s. 


The Cadet Engineer; or, Steam for the 


Student. By Jonny H. Lona, Chief Engineer U.S.N., and 
R. H. Buen, Assist. Engineer U.S.N. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


Jackson’s Gymnastics of the Fingers and 


WRIST; bei a System of Gymnastics Intended for 


Developing an a —netoening th the Muscles for Musical as 
well as for Tech With Thirty- 
seven Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

[In a few days. 


A Hand-Book of Son Exercises, Based 


[Z n ’ preparation. 
This will be the. most Sonali ork on gymnastics and all 
descriptions of bodily exercises ev.: published in the English 


language. 


Illustrations of the Div'ne Government. 


By: Dr. Sovrmwoop Smita. New Edition. 
[In preparation. 


The Collected Writings ‘f Theodore 


PARKER. KEdited by Frances opspe. Complete 
in Twelve Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ach ans 
Ready. 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 

the WORLD of MAN. By Tueopore Parker. Selected 
from Notes of his unpublished Sermons, by Rurvs Leieuron, 
and Edited by Frances Power Conse. In One Vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Inspiration. 18mo, 1s. Uhis day, 
Preaching Suited to the Times. A Charge 


from Utopia. 1¢mo, Is. [This day. 


The Life of John Brainerd, brother of 


David Brainerd, and his successor as missi to the 
Indians, By Dr. Tuomas Brarverv, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[This day. 


A History of the Hebrew Monarch 
from the aa of Samuel to the Babylon sh 
Captivit Franxors Wiiiram Newman, formerly Fellow 
of Balicl’ Col College, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. [This day. 


The Collected Writings of W. J. Fox. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. each volume. Vol. 1. Lectures on 
the Corruptions, &c., of Christianity, with other published 
Lectures and Sermons prior to 1824. Vol. 2. Christ and 
Christianity. aoe, Vols. ume. Vol. 3. Miscellaneous Lec- 

tures and a eee on the Princi ~ 
of of Morality Taculested in D the oly Scriptures. [This 


Hesperus ; or, Forty-Five Dog-Post Days. 
Jaan’ Pavi Farepenron Rieurer. Translated by 
Game. Brooxs. Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, ifkee day. 


Titan, ban By Jean Paul Friederich Richter. 


C. T. Brooaxs. Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


NEW TRAN ON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
The Twenty -Four Books of the Holy 

See accordi to the 

Massoretic Text, after the Dat dow! y Authorities. By 


Isaac Lexser. 18mo, bound, 7s. 6d. [In a few days. 


Ruggiero Vivaldi, and other Lays of 


Y. By E. Danny’ Dedicated on to Gari- 
8vo, cloth, 5s, el EN [This day. 


Life Tncidents and Poetic Pictures. 
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48 Pareryoster Row, E.C 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


oS 


Publishing in Weekly Numbers at One Penny, and Monthly 
parts price Sixpence. 


THE LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED 
a, wamerwatty illustrated with plain and coloured 





COMPANION VOLUME TO DR. CUMMINGS “LIFE 
OF CHRIST.” 


THE LIVES AND LESSONS OF THE 
PATRIARCHS. By Rev. Jonx Cummine, D.D. With 12 
coloured and 62 plain Illustrations. %s. 6d. vloth; 9s, cloth 
extra gilt, gilt es ; 10s. 6d. moroceo antique, 





THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR 
LORD, UNFOLDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By the 
Rev. Joun Cu muinc, D.D., F.R.S.E. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
bevelled boards ; 9s. gilt ’ edges, extra gilt side; 10s. 6d. 
antique morecco., ilfastrated with an [luminated Title, 
12 Coloured Lilustrations of the Parables, and 52 First-class 
Engravings, from Original Designs by distinguished Artists, 


“One of the most appropriate and aceeptable gift-books 
which eould be offered or received.”—T'imes, 





EXPOSITIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev D. Marston, 
~ oy — of St. Mary’s, Bryauston Be Secare. ‘Small 8vo, 


TOM CARTER; OR, UPS AND DOWNS 
IN LIFE; a Book for Young Lads going to Service. By 
the Author of “ England’s Daybreak,” ‘“ Workin ne Man's 
Fireside,” &c., &c. ith Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. clo 








AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


LESSONS pp OR MAIDENS, WIVES 
AND MOTHERS. Drawn from some of the Distinguished 
Characters of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
W. Lanpzts, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, Author of 
**Woman’s Sphere and Woman’s Work.” Small 8vo, 5s. 
cloth, with Illustrations. 


‘This is a good book—full of solid information, practical in- 
struction, and judicious | counsel—which every Woman would be 
the better of pondering.”—Daily Review. 





New Edition, crown. 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES. Translated into English, and accompanied 
with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical. 
With an Index. 


This work contains yg ix Thousand Quotations and 
Proverbs from the Greek tin, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages, alphabeticall . 
and accompanied with an Index, referring to more Fifteen 
Thousand of the ore words. Everyone who takes any 
share in conversation, or who dips, however cursorily, into _ 
newspaper or other publication, will find the advantage of havi 
access to this work. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, FROM, CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 
By Henry Ree. Seventh Thousand. 2s. sewed, 3s. cloth. 


“ This is written in a manly spirit. The author lays a 
ripe scholarship, a wide and varied acquaintance with English 
literature altogether unusual ; a power of thought, and a vein 
of fresh and original criticism, as remarkable as they are 
delightful. ”— Guardian, 

This volume will be found eminently adapted for the 
forms in all schools, containing, as it does, the most com 
and discriminating résumé of aarstuce Sean de 
earliest period, 





per 


oe 


LECTURES ON THE BRITISH 
POETS. By Hewray Reep. Fourth Thousand. 3s, sewed, 
4s. cloth. 

“It is not often that we meet with so much good writing, 
refined taste, intellectual vigour, and wholesome sentiments, as 
are contained in these Lectures.”—British Banner, 





LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
AND TRAGIC POEPRY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHAKESPEARE. By Hiway Reev, Fifth Thousand, 
2s. sewed, 3s. cloth. 





THE STORY OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


Edited by Miss Wuarety, Dublin. Third Edition. Fsep. 
8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DE WYCLIFFE, 


the Morning Star of the English Reformation. oat the 
Author of “ The Story of in Luther.” Fsep, 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 5s. 


THE STORY OF ULRICH ZWINGLE, 
AND THE RISE OF THE SWISS REFORMATION, 
By the Author of “The Story of Martin Luther.” Fscp. 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


“ Singularly attractive in all its incidents.”—Christian Ob- 
server. 











THE LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN “THE 
MAN OF GENEVA.” By the Author or of “The Story 
Martin Luther.” Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NEW, CHILDREN’S SUNDAY BOOKS. 
Coloured iilustrations. 





” &o., 


Be cn Woudertul Works, The the Crom. 
The Friends of Jesus. Btorice of the Holy Last 
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THE READER, 
11 NOVEMBER, 1868. 


THE NEW EDITION OF BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. : 





7 Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price £4 4s., 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Carefully Revised, and the Records collated with the Originals. 


By tHe REV. N. POCOCK, M.A, 
Late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College. 





‘“‘ The edition of Burnet’s History which has just come from the Clarendon Press of the 
University of Oxford is a book which deserves an early and special attention. The research and 
the talent the patient labour which have been expended in the production of this work, in its 
present form, by Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, are deserving of 
all admiration and praise ; and we may be grateful indeed for such a monument of critical care 
and erudition. Never before has this work of Burnet obtained such attention, or been sifted so 
clear of its errors and crudities ; nor has any one succeeded, as Mr. Pocock has now, in making its 
merits’and defects so amply and impartially plain by his appropriate commentary and his ex- 


haustive annotations.’ — 7'imes. 





Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., London, 
Publishers to the University. 





DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT for ENG- 


LISH READERS: containi the Authorised Version, 
with a revised English Text; Marginal References; and a 
Critical and Explanatory ‘tg oye Hewry Atrorp, 
D.D., Dean of terbury. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 


Vol. 1, Part L—THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS, with a 
12s 


, 12s. 

Vol. 1, Part IL—ST. JOHN AND THE ACTS, 10s. 6d, 

Vol, 2, Part L—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, with a 
Map, 16s. 


The Fourth and concluding Part is in the press. 
RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., Cambridge. 





Just published, price 1s., 


GOD'S LAW FIXED: MAN’S 


PRAYER POWERFUL: Two Sermons preached in Her 
Majesty's Chapels Royal, St. James’s, Oct. 8th and 16th, 
1865. By the Rev. Francis Garpen, Sub-Dean of Her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and Chaplain to the Household in 
St. James’s Palace. 


RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, aud Cambridge. 





Now complete, in 3 Vols., 8vo, price 11. Ls. 6d., 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY on the 


PENTATEUCH. Translated from the German of Pro- 
fessors Kerz and De.irzscn. 


* Full of valuable thought and information, and we recom- 
mend it strongly to every earnest student as a most seasonable 
help to right understanding, and a richly-stored repository of 
knowledge.”—Literary Churchman. 


In 1 Voi., 8vo, price 10s. 6d., by the same Author, 
COMMENTARY on JOSHUA, JUDGES, and 
RUTH 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In 2 Vols., 8vo, price 21s., 


COMMENTARY on ST. JOHN’S 


GOSPEL. Translated from the German of Professor 
Hesesrexsenc, D.D 

“ Worthy of a place on the shelf by the side of the volumes of 

tier on the words of our Blessed Lord.”—Churchman. 

“The characteristics of the work are a very careful, reverent, 
and evangelical exposition of the Lord’s d t discourses ; 
and, above all, a thorough, persuasive, and ng appeal, not 
only to Old Testament doctrine and prophecy, but also to 
old. Testament ology in the el on of the text.”— 
Clerical Journal. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





This day, in demy &vo, price 7s, 6d., 


TITHES and OFFERINGS: a Trea- 


tise on the Principles, Practice, and Benefits of Devoting 
Portions of our Su ce to the Service of God. By C. W. 


Boase. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s., 


THE ORACLES of GOD : an Attempt 


at a Re-Interpretation. Part I. The Revealed Cosmos. 
By Hewev F. A. Prarr, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, dodiented, uy gamaierten, to Miss Burdett Coutts, 
pages, price 5s., 
CATTLE J LAGUE : its History, 
Description, Treatment. By Dr. Bovrevienoy, 
Laureate of the Institute of France, Member 
yo oid ‘Author of oA Treatise os Beet ot the Sin ot 


JOU & SO N 
# CESacmIEe. NS, New Burlington Street, and at 








Published this day, 
SIX MONTHS AMONG THE 
CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 


By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 
2 Vols., with Forty-four Mlustrations, 22s. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAD, 148 Strand. 





Published this day, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A NEW TRANSLATION, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY. 

By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., King’s College. 

2 Vols., 12s. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. . 





Published this day, 


MISCELLANIES 


FROM THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD 
IRVING. 


Third thousand, 6s. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





In a few days, 


MILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS ON WOOD. 
Ry JOHN : VERETT MILLAIS, R.A, 
Ato. . 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 48 Strand. 





In a few days, 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 

3 Vols. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





STANDARD EDITION. 
RE-ISSUE 1N MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Now ready, Vol. 8, and to be continued regularly until com- 
F pleted, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR TO THE 
ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
With Eighty Historical Illustrations, Autographs, and Portraits. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, complete, 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 2U. 12s. 6d. ; 


Folio, 51. 5s., 


GHAKESPEARE : the all-important Edi- 


tion of 1623. 


Now ready, PART IIL. of the REPRINT of the above-named 
Book, containing 


THE TRAGEDIES, 
Price 10s. $d., in an aureetie® Mading, and completing the 
ork. 


Parr I., containing the COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 
Parr IL, containing the HISTORIES, price 10s. 6d. 
*,* Purchasers of either of the Parts are requested to com- 


plete their sets without delay. 
Just published, to range with the above, priee 2s. 6d., 
PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
Reprinted from the “Third Folio” of 1064, 
. London: L. BOOTH, 307 Regent#treet, W. 
555 








MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 








This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN, 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With forty-two Illustrations by Jouw Texnter, Engraved by» 
Daze. HERS. 





This day is published, Two Yols., fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 14s., 
POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 


OF THE NORSE-GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN CYCLES. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 





This day is published, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT; 


and Other Poems. 
By SEBASTIAN EVANS, 





This day is published, the 
GLOBE SHAKESPEARE, FIFTY-FIRST THOUSAND, 
Price 3s. 6d, 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


In 1 compact Volume, royal . 8vo, beautifully printed on 
orponed paper, ond boded in extra cloth. . 


Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


_— = 


This day is published, extra fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. 


By HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., M.A,, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy im 





the University of 


By the same Author, 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 12s., 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This day is published, 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of the 
Author, price 25s., 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
FOUNDED ON THE TEACHING OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

By the late JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, F.RS., D.C.L. 


Edi with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by JOHN SIMON 
F.R.S., Medical Officer of Her Majosty's Privy Couneil, and 
Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 








This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A SELECTION OF SERMONS, 


By HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of Universi 
College, Leudon. ud 





This day is published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s, éd,, 
A HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 


By CHARLES HARDWICKE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of a. ¢ Catherine’s College, Divinity Lecburer at 
’s vocate 
brison Christian ersity of 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 


By FRANCIS PROCTOR, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Cotheieds College, and Vicar of Witton, 


This day is published, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d., 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND THE 
BIBLE. 


BEING SERMONS PREACHED IN 8T. MARTINS 
CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


With a Preface, and Notes. 
By the Rev. DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A., 


Viear of St. Martin's, Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


This day is published, Szconp Eprrrew, 18mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
A CLASS BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
By the REV. G. F. MACLEAR, SLA., 
Assistant Preacher at the Temple Church, London, 


With Four Maps. 


This work formsa Class-book of Old estament History 
the lower as well as the forms to Bee i iors: 
ha 
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THE ARGOSY. 


A NEW LITERARY MONTHLY ADVENTURE. 





Welcome, Learned, Urbane, Hilarious, 
Welcome, all the honest crew! 


| 


And, to make our bliss more various, 
Welcome, choicest Ladies, too ! 
—Ben Jonson’s LEGES ConvIvVALFs. 





In launchi g “*THE ARGOSY,” her Owners and Cotes anticipate the question, “ Are there not enough of these light Magazine Craft afloat already ?” 


answer that ir venture will not run into collision wit 


any: she will sail the high seas of literature, and bring her freight from the realms of imagination 


and fancy. The products of these regions make a market for themselves—their gems, and silks, and spices, first creating the desires which they satisfy, and then 


a necessary part of the common household fare. 


The Projectors of “‘ THE ARGOSY” do not intend te put ina claim to the prize of King Xerxes for the invention of a new pleasure, or for the discovery of 
any new world of entertainment. They are aware how hard it is to find “ such wit as ne'er has been,” and they therefore decline to give promissory notes, as is the 
o of the day, on an El Dorado of wit and wisdom. They are not going in search of that golden fleece, ‘‘ The great want of the age”—an expedition which 


generally 
Enough if 


ins with ‘*much cry” and ends with “little wool.” Nor will they attempt to introduce the very Oriental business of amusing the unamusable. 
succeed in making the thoughtful merrier, and the unthinking wiser. 


“THE A RGOSY” will address itself alike to the travelled and the untravelled—to the former, seeking to recall the delight of scenes to which distance only- 
lends enchantment ; and to the latter, to furnish pictures vivid enough to stand in the place of realities. In story-telling it will welcome all who can create ‘new 


worlds of lofty hopes ; and fancies c 


te and noble,” and who can clothe incidents of natural construction with-the real interest of human action and passion. In 


its essays it will try to display the lights and shadows of our age, bring out its harmonies and discords, aid its aspirations, and laugh at its absurdities, And it is 
intended that its every page, whether prose or verse, shall attest the presence of that genial poetic spirit, from which the best fruits in any gracious art may be 


anticipated, 


But however much might be said here, it would still require.to be left to “‘ THE ARGOSY” itself to make friends or to lose them. 


The public will therefure 


de pleased to consider themselves introduced to this new literary adventure ; and then all is done that a Prospectus can do. 
Praying for a fair wind of popular favour, “‘ THE ARGOSY” will start on the first day of December, in this year of grace 1865. 
The Price of “‘ THE ARGOSY” will be SIXPENCE a Month. 





Mis: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 59 Ludgate Hill. 





“AUST OF ILLUSTRATED AND CHOICELY-PRINTED GIFT-BOOKS, 


*.* Trade Orders for these Books are requested to be sent to the Publishers at once, owing to the difficulty of obtaining work from 
the Binders after November. 





PICTURES of SOCIETY, GRAVE and GAY ; comprising 
‘ ected cho 
mi ohn Bad nt o Pictures of ent ts, se m the 


ety 
J. E. Millais, R.A. C. W. Cope, R.A., George Tho 
F. W. Pickersgill, R.A., J. D. Watson, J. C. Horsley, &c. 
with Tints on the best cream paper. Illustrated by the Pens of Popular Authors, 
‘Mrs. S.C. Hall, Tom Hood, Cuthbert Bede, 
T. K. Hervey, Edward Lewin, Author of “ The Gentle Life,” 
Barry Cornwall, Noel Jones, Walter Thornbury, &c. 


printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers ; handsomely bound in cloth, with an cla- 
borate novel design, by Messrs. Leighton & Co. - Royal 8vo, price One Guinea. 
D 


wy, REI Li gals I, a 
ew very on. e yle 
pd sy irom Orica! Desig by Binen S7aeto 5 Sen by J. D. Cooper. Printed 
THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. A History of the 
and of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; 

, Wi St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, 

Harrow, Rugby, with Notices of Distinguished Scholars. Howarp 


ag Esq. With numerous lilustrations. 1 Vol., 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN 
POE. — by Eminent Artists. An entirely New Edition Small 4to, handsomely 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MR. O. W. HOLMES’S 
AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. With 24 Illustrations, Engraved by Linton, 
from Drawings by J. Gordon Thomson. Small 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PLEASURES of MEMORY. By Samvet Rogers. 
Illustrated with Twenty Designs. Small 4to, price 5s. [Just ready, 


THE PLEASURES of HOPE. By Tuomas CaMPBELL. Iilus- 
: ~~ Pu. eer ae nlsthaxten one by nga Poster, rge H. Thomas, an 
Illustrated 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. By S. T. CoLERIDGE. 
with 26 from Drawings by E. Wehnert, Birket Foster, and E. Duncan. 
Small 4to, extra, 5s. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

THE FARMER’S BOY. By Roserr Buioomrietp. Illustrated 

Eee Cee er pemings by P ames Foster, Harrison Weir, and George Hicks. 

ELIZABETHAN POETRY. Selected by Josernx CuNDALL. 


and Ballads of the Days of Queen Elizabeth, choicely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
Tielicsediy bound, 53. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. m ad 
Illus- 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By OxtveR GOLDSMITH. 
with 35 ig from Desig by T. Creswick, R.A., C. W. Cope, R.A., T. 
ebster, R.A., R. ods eg R.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., F. Tayler, &c. andsomely 
morocco, 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Ottver Gotpsmirs. LIilus- 
trated with 40 Engravings, from Drawings by George H. Thomas. 5s. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE ELEGY, Written ina COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By 
Tuouas Guar. titustrated by Birket Foster, George Thomas, and E. V. B. 58. ; morocco, 


10s. 
THE EVE of ST. AGNES. By Joun Keats. Illustrated with 
: =a Engravings, from Drawings by Edward H. Wehnert. Handsomely bound, 6s. ; morocco, 


LALLEGRO. By Joun Mitron. [Illustrated with 20 Engrav- 

peerage cent he Ra Mis Bg © 
NGS and SONNETS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Mustrated by John Gitbert with 40 Wood Engravings, beautifully printed by Bamund 
THE MAY QUEEN. By Atrrep Tennyson, Poet. Laureate. 


wings, from Drawings by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Handsomely 


PASTORAL and RURAL POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS. 
‘Thomas, sed Mees eae ee a by a" Foster, George H. 


: 
z 











THE POETRY of NATURE. Selected and Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 36 Beautiful Woodcuts. Small 4to, bevelled cloth, 12s. ; morocco, 21s. 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE: chiefly Selected from Modern 


Authors, by perinission. Small 8vo. Choicely printed. Price 6s, 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; with a Con- 
cordance and Verbal Index. By W. D. CieveLtanp. A New Edition, in 1 Volume. 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. ; or morocco, £1. 


A HISTORY of LACE, from the Earliest Period. By Mrs. Bury 
Pauuiser. With 150 Woodcuts and Full-page Coloured Lllustrations. Demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, 31s. 6d. 

PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE. After Original Studies by R. 
Barnes and E. M. Wimperis. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. ith Descriptive Poetry, by 

J.G. Warts. A beaw Dra -room Book. Printed by Messrs. R. Clay and Co., on 

Toned Paper. Imp. 4to, elegantly in cloth, 14s. 


SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELL. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir 


Epwarp Butwer Lyrtron, Bart. With 42 Illustrations, Drawn on Wood by Thomas Scott, 
and eee by J. D. Cooper, after Designs by Moritz Retzsch. Oblong 4to, choicely 
bound in cloth, 14s. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Complete Edition, com- 


prising a Collection of the most celebrated Poems in the English e, with but one 
or two exceptions unabridg from Chaucer to Tennyson, with 300 lllustrations from 
Designs by the first Artists. 2 Vols., royal 8vo, half-bound, top gilt, Roxburghe style, 38s. ; 
antique calf, 31. 3s. Either Volume may be had separately, with distinct title—1, Early 
English Poems ; and 2, Favourite English Poems of the last Hundred Years. Handsomely 


bound in cloth, each, 21s, 
ILLUMINATED. 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM; with Richly-coloured Emble- 
matic Borders. Small 4to, bevelled boards, price 12s. 


THE THREE KINGS of ORIENT: a Christmas Carol. 
Illuminated. Small 4to, bevelled boards, price 12s. 


CHRIST is BORN in BETHLEHEM: a Christmas Carol. 
Choicely Illustrated. Small 4to, bevelled boards, price 12s, 








THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


A SECOND SERIES of the GENTLE LIFE. Uniform with 
the First Series. Small post, price 6s. [Just ready. 


THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays on the Formation of Character of 
Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Sixth Edition, cloth extra, price 6s. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of the “ Dz 
Iurratione Curisti,” usually ascribed to Thomas a Kempis. Beautifully printed on toned 
paper, witha Vignette, from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 12mo, cloth 
ex price 6s. ; calf antique, 12s. 

ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Choicely printed. With Vignette 

Portrait. Small post 8vo, price 6s. 
ABOUT in the WORLD. Essays by the Author of ‘‘ The Gentle 


Life.” Uniform with that Work, price 6s. Second Edition. 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce Books. Reprinted by 


permission from the Saturday Review and the Spectator, &. Fsep., cloth. [Shortly. 
FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum. Second Edition. 
[Nearly ready. 





CAPTAIN HALL’S LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. New 


and Chea Edition, with coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts, With-a 
Map. ce 7s, 6d., cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popular Edition of a 
work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 


“ This is a very remarkable book ; and, unless we very much misunderstand both him and 
his book, the author is one of those men of whom great nations do well to be proud,”— 


Spectator. 
Also, suitable for Presents, full of Illustrations, and well bound— 


LIFE and ADVENTURES with the INDIANS. By Grorer Carin. 5s. 
se ate MAD RY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA, and its METEOROLOGY. 
on, 5s. . 

= eine of the. CONSTANCE, and the NARRATIVE of the FOX. By Maar 
ILLIES, 

BLACK PANTHER; or, a Boy's Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By Sir L. Wraxa.u. 5s. 

GOLDEN HAIR: a of New Pilgrims. the same Author. is. 
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